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PRESENTACION Y DESPEDIDA 

Hace más de dieciséis años, cuando Apuntes no era sino un sueño en la 
mente de un grupo de amigos, fue el Dr. Roy D. Barton quien dio los pasos 
necesarios para llevar nuestro sueño a la realidad. A partir de entonces, ha sido 
el Dr. Barton quien se ha ocupado de la administración de la revista, así como de | 
obtener los fondos y otros recursos necesarios para su mantenimiento. 

Ahora, al salir este número a la luz del día, nos toca despedirnos del 
amigo y compañero Roy, quien se jubilará al terminar el presente año académico. 

Por tanto, con cariño y gratitud, le dedicamos este número de la revista, 
que va acompañado de nuestros mejores deseos. 

El material que aquí se incluye es particularmente significativo en esta 
ocasión de la jubilación del compañero Barton. En diciembre del año pasado, tuvo 
lugar en la escuela de teología Perkins un encuentro de los "instructores 
hispanos"--un grupo de profesores y líderes que por años, y gracias a la iniciativa 
de Roy, se han venido reuniendo para discutir temas de interés para la iglesia y 
para el pueblo hispano. En esta ocasión, el tema de discusión fue: "Hacia el año 
2000: Visiones del futuro.” Lo que aquí presentamos son las cuatro ponencias 
principales presentadas y discutidas en esa reunión. 

Los autores de estas cuatro ponencias son Leobardo F. Estrada, Profesor 
de Sociología en University of California; David Maldonado, Profesor de 
Sociología de la Religión y Decano Académico de Perkins School of Theology; 
Joel Martínez, Obispo del Area de Nebraska de la Iglesia Metodista Unida; y 
Michael Germinal Rivas, Director de Planificación de la Junta General de 
Ministerios Globales de la misma denominación. 

Presentamos estos cuatro trabajos con la esperanza de que promuevan la 
continuación del diálogo que tuvo lugar en ese encuentro, y que es de importancia 
fundamental tanto para el pueblo hispano como para la iglesia en general. Y los 
presentamos también como ejemplo de la calidad de trabajos producidos gracias 
al estímulo de Roy D. Barton. 


Apuntes (ISSN # 0279-9790) is published quarterly by the Mexican American Program, 
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Comunidades latinas en los Estados Unidos: 
Su presente y futuro 


Leobardo F. Estrada 


Introducción 

El propósito de esta breve presentación es describir la población latina en 
términos de su crecimiento y heterogeneidad y mencionar las implicaciones 
sociales y políticas que esto significa para el Hemisferio Occidental. 


La población latina en los Estados Unidos es muy compleja y en ella se 
observan muchos elementos comunes entre los diferentes grupos así como 
abundancia de diversidades. Para comprender el desarrollo de las comunidades 
latinas es esencial conocer estas semejanzas y diferencias. 


Al mencionar las características demográficas sobresalientes de la 
población latina, se deben incluir los siguientes cinco puntos: juventud, rápido 
crecimiento, continua inmigración, uso del idioma español y heterogeneidad. 


Juventud 

El promedio de edad de los latinos es casi ocho años más bajo que el del 
resto de la población de los Estados Unidos (26.7 a 34.4 años de edad 
respectivamente). Casi no hay diferencia en el promedio de edad de las personas 
de origen mexicano (24.6) y de los puertorriqueños (26.9). En contraste, el 
promedio de edad de los cubanos es 43.6 años y de los centro y sudamericanos es 
de 28.6 años. Se deduce que el patrón general de juventud es una de las 
características sobresalientes de los mexicanos y de los puertorriqueños, quienes 
en conjunto constituyen un 75 porciento del total de la población latina en los 
Estados Unidos. La diferencia en edades entre los grupos mencionados muestra 
que el 43 porciento de los mexicanos y puertorriqueños todavía no ha alcanzado 
la edad adulta, y por lo tanto es una población de familias jóvenes interesada 
primordialmente en lo que concierne a eventos como cuidado prenatal, guarderías 
de niños, educación bilingiie, delincuencia por adicción a drogas, hijos ilegítimos 
y oportunidades de empleo para personas jóvenes. Por otra parte, la mayoría de 
la población cubana y latinoamericana está formada por adultos de mayor edad 
y por lo tanto, grandemente interesados en lo que concierne a ser dueños de 
propiedad, alza de impuestos, abundancia o falta de empleos, adiestramiento para 
trabajo, educación de adultos, carreras profesionales y jubilación. Hay que tomar 
muy en cuenta que hay una gran diferencia entre la joven población mexicana y 
puertorriqueña y la población adulta de cubanos y otros latinoamericanos y sus 
diferencias en cuanto a lo que unos y otros consideran esencial y de mayor 
prioridad. 
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El factor edad es indicativo del potencial de crecimiento en los próximos 
años. En la población latina joven, la mayoría de las mujeres no ha pasado todavía 
por los años de mayor fecundidad. Entre los 19-29 años de edad la mayor parte 
de las mujeres fértiles tienen el mayor número de hijos. 


Actualmente el 39 porciento de las mujeres latinas son menores de 18 
años y están entrando en sus años más prolíficos. Por lo tanto, en los próximos 10 
o 15 años se verá un crecimiento, como nunca antes, en la población latina. Las 
estadísticas claramente muestran que, por lo general, los hogares latinos están 
formados de familias grandes con un número mayor de niños. Aunque se ha 
estado notando una pequeña disminución en la fertilidad de la mujer latina (lo que 
es comparable con el resto de las mujeres de los Estados Unidos), las mujeres 
latinas siguen siendo consideradas las que tienen el más alto grado de fertilidad 
entre los grupos raciales/étnicos más numerosos en los Estados Unidos. Es 
importante también mencionar que las mujeres latinas que nacieron en otros 
países fuera de los Estados Unidos tienen el mayor grado de fertilidad entre todas 
las mujeres latinas. 


| 
| 
. 
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Continua inmigración 

La inmigración es un proceso significativo que contribuye al crecimiento 
de la población latina, por lo que el número de este grupo poblacional aumenta 
continuamente. En los últimos 15 años ha entrado legalmente a los Estados 
Unidos un promedio anual de 700,000 inmigrantes que provienen de 
Latinoamérica, México y otros países hispanos. En esta cifra no están incluidos los 
nacidos en la isla de Puerto Rico ya que ésta es territorio de los'Estados Unidos. 
Tampoco se incluye la gran cantidad de trabajadores sin documentos que llegan 
a los Estados Unidos buscando trabajo y que, unas veces, permanecen por mucho 
tiempo, y Otras, por temporadas cortas. 


Con respecto a los efectos y consecuencias de la inmigración, aun dentro 
de los grupos hispanos existen diferencias de opinión y puntos de vista. Desde 
1910, la inmigración de personas de origen mexicano hacia los Estados Unidos ha 
permanecido a un nivel bastante alto. Se debe señalar que hay claras indicaciones 
de que el movimiento migratorio--hacia y fuera de los Estados Unidos--es mucho 
mayor que el número actual de inmigrantes que deciden permanecer en este país. 
Respecto a la reciente ley de inmigración, se sabe que el número total de personas 
de origen latino que se han registrado para el programa de amnistía asciende a 
1,200,000. La manera en que el gobierno está implantando la ley, además, hace — 
del fenómeno de inmigración un asunto muy controversial. 


Desde la Guerra Hispanoamericana, los puertorriqueños han tenido libre — 
acceso a los Estados Unidos, y por esto, muchos vienen a trabajar a este país por — 
algún tiempo. Este movimiento poblacional de la Isla al continente es tan común 7 
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como el trasladarse desde los suburbios al casco de la ciudad. 


Hasta la década de 1960 cuando Castro subió al poder en Cuba, el 
número de cubanos que emigraba a los Estados Unidos era pequeño. A partir de 
esa fecha, el número aumentó grandemente. Como parte de un fenómeno muy 
reciente en la inmigración, se observa la llegada de una gran variedad de grupos 
tales como exiliados políticos, trabajadores domésticos, estudiantes, comerciantes 
y profesionales provenientes de diversos países latinoamericanos. 


La inmigración de mexicanos no disminuye a pesar de que la cuota de 
inmigración ha cambiado y de que se ha reforzado la ley. La disminución en la 
inmigración de puertorriqueños está directamente relacionada con el deterioro de 
la situación económica en el área metropolitana de Nueva York en los últimos 
años. La inmigración de cubanos continúa, pero es ahora mucho menor. Por otra 
parte, la inmigración de otros latinoamericanos está aumentando rápidamente. 


Uso del idioma 

Los datos más recientes indican que, dentro de la población hispana, el 
10 porciento habla solamente español, 13 porciento habla únicamente inglés, 41 
porciento habla español como primer idioma e inglés cómo segundo idioma, y el 
36 porciento habla inglés como primer idioma y español como segundo idioma. 
Hay dos consideraciones que afectan los porcentajes anteriores: edad -- los 
hispanos de mayor edad tienden a hablar más el español-- y lugar de nacimiento-- 
los que nacen fuera de los Estados Unidos tienden a hablar más el español. Hay 
poca diferencia entre los grupos latinos en cuanto a su uso diario del español. 
Entre los cubanos se encuentra el mayor número de hispanos que no habla nada 
de inglés, seguido por los puertorriqueños y los mexicanos. Siendo la educación 
bilingiie algo nuevo en el sistema educativo norteamericano, el hecho de que un 
87 porciento de todos los latinos hablen español es un tributo a su lucha por 
conservar su lengua materna a pesar de no recibir ningún tipo de estímulo para 
ello, y de no tener acceso a estudios sistemáticos del español más allá de los que 
reciben en la escuela primaria. La demanda para que se use el español en los 
diferentes medios de comunicación existe porque los latinos encuentran en éste 
un idioma vital y socialmente funcional, que les ayuda a solidificar su identidad de 


grupo. 


Heterogeneidad 

El término "latino", al igual que otros términos semejantes tales como 
"hispanos", "personas de origen español", etc., es un concepto amplio que en su 
uso, incluye varias y distintas subpoblaciones: mexicanos, puertorriqueños, cubanos, 
centro y sudamericanos. Cada uno de estos grupos ha traído a los Estados Unidos 
sus propios rasgos típicos en lo que se refiere a organizaciones sociales y políticas, 
costumbres, tradiciones, variaciones lingúísticas, así como sus sueños y 
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aspiraciones. Sin embargo, dentro de esta variedad, los diferentes grupos tienen 
muchos puntos en común. 


La Tabla ilustra algunas de las diferencias demográficas entre los grupos 
latinos. En este breve resumen notamos que, en proporción, los cubanos tienen 
el número más bajo de hijos menores de cinco años. Se observa, además, que la 
gran mayoría de los latinos vive en áreas metropolitanas. Sin embargo, la 
proporción de residentes urbanos varía entre los diferentes grupos y hay más 
puertorriqueños y cubanos que mexicanos en las grandes áreas metropolitanas. Los 
mexicanos tienen el nivel educativo más bajo en comparación con otros grupos 
latinos. Los cubanos tienen la mayor proporción de trabajadores profesionales y 
los mexico-americanos tienen, proporcionalmente, el menor número. Los cubanos 
tienen el ingreso promedio más alto entre las familias hispanas y los 
puertorriqueños tienen el más bajo; por ello, la proporción mayor de familias 
pobres existe entre los puertorriqueños. 


Al analizar estos datos, hay que tomar en cuenta factores tales como 
geografía y residencia para comprender las diferencias relativas entre estos grupos. 
Como los cubanos estan mejor educados, tienen la posibilidad de obtener empleos 
mejor renumerados en el nivel profesional. Sin embargo, como los mexico- 
americanos están menos preparados, raramente se les encuentra en puestos 
profesionales. A pesar de esto, el total de sus ingresos es alto con relación a su 
educación y, además, viven en áreas no-metropolitanas donde el costo de vida es 
más bajo. Los puertorriqueños tienen también un bajo nivel educativo y el número 
de profesionales es un poco mayor que el de los mexicanos., No obstante, el 
promedio total de ingresos por familia es muy bajo y tomando en cuenta el alto 
costo de vida en lugares como Nueva York, un gran número de puertorriqueños 
viven debajo del nivel de pobreza establecido por el gobierno federal. 


Desarrollo político 
Recientemente ciertos asuntos en la nación le han dado mucha visibilidad - 
nacional a la población latina. Las audiencias legislativas con relación a la 
educación bilingiie, el derecho al voto, el programa de amnistía para trabajadores 
sin documentos y aun el debate de la política americana sobre Centro América le | 
han dado a los latinos la oportunidad de testificar y expresar sus opiniones sobre 
estos asuntos. De esta manera, se ha reconocido que es necesario tomar en cuenta 
la opinión de los grupos latinos. Por su participación en estas actividades, los 
latinos han tenido un gran impacto nacional. Los grupos latinos están de acuerdo 
en asuntos tales como la importancia de mejorar el sistema educativo y los 
esfuerzos por promover el derecho al voto, pero están en desacuerdo con respecto 
a otros problemas. Los líderes mexico-americanos, por ejemplo, no logran ponerse | 
de acuerdo en cuanto al apoyo que se debe ofrecer al programa de amnistía 
patrocinado por el Departamento de Inmigración. De igual manera, los 
4 
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puertorriqueños discrepan sobre el futuro político de Puerto Rico y algunos 
cubanos se oponen al hecho de que el gobierno norteamericano esté tomando 
pasos para establecer algún tipo de relaciones diplomáticas con el gobierno de 
Cuba. 


Un nuevo y bien capacitado grupo de latinos surge como resultado de su 
participación activa en estos asuntos. Este nuevo núcleo de líderes depende 
grandemente del apoyo y dirección de la comunidad, y están conscientes de su 
responsabilidad para con ella. 


Quizás lo más importante es el hecho de que en las comunidades latinas 
de los Estados Unidos han surgido organizaciones bien estructuradas cuyo fin 
principal es supervisar las acciones de los funcionarios públicos y, cuando es 
necesario, tomar acción legal. Estas organizaciones ya han logrado conseguir que 
se hagan mejoras a las calles, escuelas, parques y en algunos casos, han ayudado 
a elegir candidatos latinos para puestos en gobiernos locales. Los latinos están 
aprendiendo a hablar en forma colectiva y están desarrollando estrategias con 
resultados muy positivos. Aunque ha habido un desarrollo lento en el campo 
político, los latinos están decididos a recuperar el tiempo perdido por medio de 
un avance rápido y efectivo en la vida política de los estados y de la nación. 


Los latinos en los Estados Unidos han sido muy criticados por su escasa 
participación en asuntos a nivel nacional. Aunque la crítica es en parte justificada, 
se debe tomar en cuenta el hecho de que, para los latinos, los problemas locales 
son más importantes que los nacionales. En primer lugar, estos problemas son 
para ellos, sin duda alguna, los más apremiantes; en segundo lugar, estos 
problemas afectan directamente sus vidas; y, en tercer lugar, en el nivel local ya 
existen organizaciones establecidas que trabajan activamente para remediarlos. Por 
otra parte, los problemas que hacen que los latinos se unan son aquellos que 
afectan directamente a los latinos de cualquier comunidad dentro del país. Por 
ejemplo, la mala calidad de la vivienda es un problema que une a la comunidad 
y la obliga a organizar a los arrendatarios con el fin de exigir mejoras. Hay 
también asociaciones que concentran sus esfuerzos en el desarrollo y revitalización 
de las áreas industriales y comerciales. Los latinos están aprendiendo que sólo 
podrán tener un impacto permanente y efectivo en la vida de su comunidad si 
participan activamente en organizaciones sólidas y bien establecidas. 


Mirando hacia el futuro 

Las poblaciones latinas en los Estados Unidos están entrando en una 
etapa crítica en su historia. Los latinos constituimos una comunidad de gran 
crecimiento en una época en que la ideología de crecimiento -- ese crecimento y 
expansión son beneficiosos -- está declinando. Las preocupaciones actuales sobre 
el ambiente, conjuntamente con los recursos no-renovables, las economías 
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sostenibles y la población mundial, han cambiado las pláticas a campos donde el 
crecimiento impresionante y dramático de la población latina es visto 
desfavorablemente. La inmigración de México, de Centro y Sur América, y la 
migración de Puerto Rico contribuyen al crecimiento. Así que no es de 
sorprenderse que estemos en medio de una era en la que los reclamos por 
políticas restrictivas de inmigración y por denegación de servicios a los 
indocumentados sean exitosos. 


En términos de edad, la población latina es joven en una época en que 
la población anglosajona es mayor, y sus intereses ya no están centrados en los 
problemas de los niños, adolescentes y familias jóvenes, sino que sus 
preocupaciones giran en torno a la seguridad de vivienda, su seguridad personal 
y económica, al momento del retiro. Por lo tanto, aquellos asuntos que preocupan 
a la población latina joven no son prioridades en los intereses de la sociedad 
mayor. 


La población latina es periférica al sistema político. La mayor parte de los 
latinos son muy jóvenes para votar y muchos otros, por no ser cuidadanos, son 
inelegibles para hacerlo. Al faltarles poder político es menos probable que las 
preocupaciones de los latinos reciban atención. 


La población latina es considerada como una minoría regional antes que 
como un grupo minoritario nacional. Se ha proyectado que para el año 2013, los 
latinos constituirán el grupo racial/étnico más grande en los Estados Unidos, pero 
hay pocas señales que indiquen que los líderes nacionales hayan tomado nota de 
ese hecho y hayan empezado a involucrar latinos al nivel nacional. Generalmente, 
la expectativa ha sido que las personas de origen mexicano, cubano, 
puertorriqueño, o de otros países latinoamericanos, son incapaces de actuar 
colectivamente o trabajar en acuerdo. Así pues, a pesar de las proyecciones de que 
los latinos llegarán a los 80 millones y constituirán el 20 por ciento de la población 
de los Estados Unidos para el año 2050, hay pocos indicios de que se esté 


considerando asignarles un rol significativo a los hispanos en el futuro de la 
nación. 


A mi juicio, hay varias razones para explicar esta situación. La primordial 
es que los latinos constituyen un reto para los Estados Unidos y para la imagen 
que de sí mismos tienen. Veamos: 


* Los latinos ponen a prueba el precepto de que a medida que las 


personas pasan más tiempo en los Estados Unidos irán echando a un lado sus _ 
sentimientos nacionalistas, su lenguaje autóctono, y eventualmente se convertirán — 


en "brown-Anglos", americanizados de todas maneras. 
* Ponen en tela de juico la idea de que los Estados Unidos es una nación 
monolingije, homogénea, etnocéntrica y con una sola cultura. Los latinos son 
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verderadamente bilingiies, heterogéneos, cosmopolitas, y parte del gran hemisferio. 

* Desafían los lazos entre Estados Unidos y Europa que históricamente 
han servido de base para nuestra política exterior y han hecho que se muevan 
hasta el sur -- a Estados Unidos, Mexico, Centro y Sur América, donde ya no se 
toleran los acercamientos paternales, tradicionales, y se han establecido nuevos 
patrones de relaciones internacionales. 

* Retan los medios de comunicación dominantes y la información que 
presentan, estableciendo un sistema paralelo nacional de televisión, radio y 
periodismo en español. 

* Los latinos desafían el sistema de clasificación de raza prevaleciente, 
generalmente una dicotomía --blanco o negro, con un elemento étnico equivalente 
a raza y con una mezcla de colores de piel que hacen resaltar los estereotipos 
sostenidos por largo tiempo. 


En resumen, los latinos retan la cultura nacional prevaleciente, el 
concepto de lo que es un americano, y la idea del inglés como idioma nacional. 
Es por esto que los latinos permanecen en la periferia. El reto es muy amplio y 
amenazante para aceptarlo con los brazos abiertos. 


Dados estos factores, ¿qué esperanzas hay para que los latinos se afirmen 
dentro del campo nacional? La primera es que los latinos están concentrados 
residencialmente en los estados de mayor población -- California, Nueva York, 
Texas, Florida, e Illinois. La concentración geográfica latina indirectamente 
permite contar con representación política en el Congreso, con votos en el colegio 
electoral, con representación en la mayor parte de los pricipales centros 
metropolitanos de la nación y con poderosas fuerzas económicas. Sin embargo, los 
latinos no han sido capaces de aprovechar esta posición ventajosa para su propio 
beneficio, pero todos los elementos estan ahí y continuarán presentes hasta el 
futuro cercano. En segundo término, México y América Latina están emergiendo 
como socios significativos de Estados Unidos en la economía global en desarrollo. 
El rol de los latinos como "cultura de enlace" a este mundo económico surgirá con 
el aumento en los negocios y el comercio entre los países. Finalmente, los latinos 
han mostrado un interés creciente en conocer y comprender a otros sub-grupos 
latinos. Es improbable que la mayor parte de las personas de origen mexicano 
visiten o vayan a pasar algún tiempo en la Pequeña Habana en Miami, o en 
"Loíza" y el área hispana de Harlem en Nueva York, o en la Villa Pilsen en 
Chicago, o en el Valle de Yakima en el estado de Washington, o en alguna otra 
de las muchas regiones latinas en los Estados Unidos. Sin embargo, debido 
mayormente a los medios de comunicación en español, los mexicanos han llegado 
a comprender las inquietudes de los cubano-americanos con Cuba, la lucha entre 
las fuerzas estadistas, estadolibristas e independendistas en Puerto Rico, y a 
conocer sobre las democracias nacientes en Centro América. Los mexicanos 
residentes en el suroeste escuchan salsa puertoriqueña, merenques dominicanos 
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conjuntamente con su música y banda tejana-mexicana. Los mexicanos ven novelas | 
producidas en Argentina, Venezuela, y también ven el programa de Bart Simpson. | 
Los mexicanos ven los juegos de soccer de Mexico y España, y los de fútbol en el | 
estadio de Irvine, Texas. También conocen sobre los resultados de las eleciones | 
en Perú, la recuperación económica de Chile, los terremotos en Guatemala y | 
sobre la reforma educativa en Texas. Interesantemente, la televisión hispana sirve | 
para vincular a los latinos en una "carretera de información latina" que está | 
uniendo a los latinos, mezclando sus culturas y combinando elementos de la 
cultura latina y de Estados Unidos en nuevas entidades. A dónde conducirá esto 
en el futuro es incierto; lo que sí es cierto es que los latinos estarán presentes para 
jugar un papel en el nuevo orden nacional y mundial. 


¿Somos una comunidad unida? 

No hay duda de que los grupos latinos difieren unos de otros. Hay 
diferencias en cuanto a edad, tasa de crecimiento, lugar geográfico donde se 
establecen, historial de inmigración y el uso del español. Hay que tomar en cuenta 
todos estos factores para entender por qué, hasta este momento, nuestras 
organizaciones nacionales no han tenido un impacto profundo en la sociedad 
norteamericana. Esto también explica la incapacidad de los diferentes grupos de 
unirse bajo un solo nombre, una sola organización y una sola opinión con respecto 
a asuntos controversiales. 


Algunas ciudades de los estados en el centro del país, como Chicago y 
Milwaukee, están atrayendo a latinos de toda la nación. En estos lugares ningún 
grupo latino es numérica o políticamente prominente. Es en lugares como estos, 
que los latinos tendrán que unirse para poder ejercer influencia en la comunidad. 
Si observamos lo que pasa en diferentes lugares podremos identificar aquellos 
problemas que pueden unir a los diferentes grupos latinos de los Estados Unidos | 
para luchar por alcanzar metas comunes. También será interesante descubrir si los 
diferentes grupos estarán dispuestos a hacer concesiones con respecto a la cultura, 
la lengua y los aspectos sociales. 


La coalición de los hispanos a nivel nacional es inevitable si consideram 
la necesidad urgente de desarrollar una política hispana bien definida en eventos 
domésticos e internacionales. Con nuestros vínculos profundos con América 
Latina, todos los hispanos deben participar más activamente en todo lo que 
concierne a los latinos en los Estados Unidos. Sólo un clima de respeto y. 
cooperación mutua permitirá un mayor acercamiento de todos los grupos hispanos, - 
tanto en América Latina como en los Estados Unidos. | 
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TABLA 
Diferencias Entre Grupos Hispanos 


Características Cubanos Mexico- Puertorri- Centro/Sud No 
Americanos queños Americanos Hispanos 
% de menores 


de 5 años Jara 10.4 4.5 9.9 7.5 
% personas de 

65 años o más 42 5.8 20.4 3.9 12.8 
% de casados 57.1 50.2 61.3 57.1 58.3 
% en áreas 

metropolitanas 81.0 2 97.3 86.3 74.0 
% con menos de 

5 años de 

escuela 15.4 8.2 53 73 1.3 
% con 4 o más 

años de colegio a 8.0 16.5 15.2 22.9 
% de familias 

encabezadas por 

mujeres con 

hijos 16.1 31.4 13.9 19.8 30.0 


Personas por 
familia 3.8 2.8 2.6 32 2.6 


% en la fuerza 
laboral 66.6 56.1 57.5 70.5 65.5 


% de trabaja- 
dores profe- 


sionales: 
Varones 8.7 15.5 20.3 15.3 27.9 
Mujeres 13.6 18.5 18.4 15.7 29.8 

% de fami- 

lias pobres 26.4 325 15.4 27.0 10.4 

Ingreso pro- 

medio fami- 

liar, 1992 $22,938 $18,999 $25,874 $22,812 $31,447 = 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, "The Hispanic Population in the United States: March 1993," Series P-20, 
No. 475, May 1994. 
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Summary 


The present article begins by examining the demographic data regarding 
Latino population in the United States, and showing five salient characteristics of 
that population. The first such characteristic of the Latino population is its youth, 
since its average age is eight years less than that of the rest of the population. Partly 
as a consequence of the first, the second characteristic is rapid growth, for this 
younger population shows a much higher rate of fertility than the population at large. 
Third, the Latino population is constantly increased through immigration, with the 
added result that there are always people representing different degrees of 
acculturation and of resistance to assimilation. Fourth, it is significant that, even after 
several generations of living in the United States, 87% of all Latinos still speak 
Spanish. Finally, this population is characterized by its heterogeneity, for such terms 
as "Latino" and "Hispanic" actually include a variety of groups and cultures with 
some elements in common, but many others that actually distinguish one group from 
another. 

Having summarized these characteristics, the author then proceeds to 
discuss what this may mean for the future, and particularly for the political future of 
the Latino population. Along these lines, he points out that the Hispanic population 
is still hardly recognized politically at the national level, and that ihere are reasons 
why it is often seen as a threat to the self-image of the United States. In spite of this, 
the author believes that there is significant movement towards greater unity and 
collaboration among the various Latino groups, as well as towards greater 
participation on the national debate. 
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El Pueblo Latino and Its Identity: 
The Next Generation? 


David Maldonado 


The Conquest and Origins of Identity 

Probably no other issue has torn more at the very core of our being as a 
people than the question of identity. For the past 500 years Latinos have wrestled 
with the question of identity. The roots of the struggle with our Latino identity go 
back to our beginnings -- our birth as a people. Not that we did not possess a 
sense of uniqueness and peoplehood. We recognized immediately that we were a 
mestizo population -- a new people. We were a unique blending of the Spanish 
and the indigenous, as well as the African in the case of the Caribbean. Yet, we 
were neither one, but both or all three of them. We could acknowledge the 
Spanish conquistador as our father and la India as our mother. But the issue was 
who were we? How were we to define ourselves as a people and how were we to 
shape our very being? Who were we to become? These questions have been 
essentially issues of identity. 


The recent 500th anniversary was a reminder of our birth as a people. It 
was an occasion for reflection on our beginnings and on our identity. Painfully, we 
recognized that we came into being as a result of a conquest. The forced 
imposition of the Spanish upon the native population gave birth to a people born 
in the midst of struggle and as a result of conquest. Our birth was a painful birth. 
To be children of la India and fathered by the Spaniard is to be children of the 
conquest. 


Mestizaje as an Issue of Definition and Identity 

Mestizaje refers to the blending of distinct peoples and traditions in the 
formation and creation of a new people and cultural reality. It includes the fusion 
of complex biological, cultural and social dimensions of previously distinct and 
different peoples. This does not eliminate the survival of certain aspects of human 
and social life previous to the union. It does mean that a new human and social 
reality has emerged. Some would suggest that this is a normal step in the ongoing 
evolution of human history since the beginning of time -- that it was not a new 
phenomenon even 500 years ago. Yet, there were those who defined us as an 
illegitimate, impure and mongrel people because of our mestizaje. As mestizos we 
were supposedly less than pure and thus, inferior. This was especially evident 
among the European perspectives toward the Spanish and the Spanish colonies. 
A common English view of Spaniards was that they were the embodiment of racial 
impurity. Had the Spaniards not mixed with the Moors? What the Spaniards had 
done with the Native and African populations in the Caribbean was simply to 
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follow their degenerate ways. The new mestizo offsprings were an even more 
inferior racial form. (For further discussion see Arnold de Leon, 1983.) 


However, negative definitions of the mestizo were not simply due to the 
blending among distinct peoples. European populations blended in North America 
without the attached devaluation. The new Hispanic population was criticized 
because of the populations with whom they blended--the indigenous population 
and the African. Mestizaje involved blending with indigenous native populations 
as well as African populations in the Caribbean. Externally, we were defined as 
those who had mixed with primitive populations of color. Internally, sophisticated 
racial hierarchies emerged in the new world, including Latin America, which 
pointed to the importance of racial composition and the attached value of being 
"pure," especially for the more "Spanish." This is reflected in the placement of 
higher value and status to the more Caucasian racial profiles (white or light 
complexion), and lower status and value to the more Africano or Indio. Latinos 
have long lived with the issue of race and this has been important to the question 
of identity. 


Culture and National Identities 

Our mestizaje also involved cultural blending. Our language, music, foods, 
worldviews, religious symbols, and spirituality are rooted in both European and 
Indigenous cultures, as well as African (Caribbean). Our culture is not strictly a 
foreign culture transported and forcefully imposed upon a passive native 
population; but rather, our culture emerged from the blending of two or three 
cultural traditions. It is the result of active contributions and intéractions among 
cultures creating a unique and new cultural reality. Thus, Hispanic cultural identity 
is rooted in European, African, and Indigenous sources. In essence, our mestizaje 
incorporates both racial and cultural roots and reflects such a blending. 


However, our historical journeys as Latino people have also involved the 
emergence of nations and national identities; and in some cases, regional identities 


such as the Caribbean. The development of national identities has resulted in a 


variety of identities within the Latino population. There is not one uniform 
Hispanic identity, but many, according to national origin. National-origin Hispanic 
identities have provided a diverse and rich set of concrete cultural manifestations 
of what it is to be Latino. However, the emergent diversity of cultural patterns 
grounded in national identities has made the task of defining what is Hispanic 


much more challenging and complex. There are important historical and cultural — 
differences, and there is the matter of national pride. Certainly, the question of 


Hispanic identity involves a strong dosage of national cultures and identity. — 


US Hispanic Identity Sources 


The above suggests that race, culture and national identity have long been 


— 
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important elements in the formation of Latino identity. Their manifestations are 
evident throughout Latin American societies. However, they have also played and 
continue to play significant roles in the formation of US Hispanic identity. As the 
US Hispanic population becomes even more representative of the many Latino 
peoples and as numbers reach critical mass, these issues become important in 
understanding the complex issues of US Hispanic identity. I suggest that these 
elements have played significant roles in shaping the Hispanic experience in this 
country and in the formation of Hispanic identity within this sociohistorical 
context. 


Conquest. Just as the mestizo was born as a result of and in the context 
of conquest, the first US Hispanics are the products of a similar historical 
experience. As the Anglo Americans moved westward guided by notions of 
Manifest Destiny, they encountered and militarily overcame a Mexican population 
in what is now the southwestern part of the United States. As a result of war or 
the threat of war, with the exception of the Gadsden Purchase, these lands and 
people came under the jurisdiction, power and influence of a new conqueror. In 
the course of a brief period, the Hispanic population in these areas was 
overwhelmed by an aggressive and at times violent population. We became 
outsiders in our own towns and foreigners in our lands. In the Southwest, the 
Mexicans living in their own homes and lands, but now part of the United States, 
became the first US Hispanics. Again, our origins are marked by violence and 
conquest. 


Much of the immigration of other Latino populations has also been 
marked by violence and despair. In many cases it was as the result of political 
unrest and revolutions in their native lands, that they came as refugees. In other 
cases, extreme economic despair drove them north to seek a better life. Whatever 
the case, immigration involved a disruption of life as it was known with all of its 
established social structures and cultural patterns. Immigrants were now in the 
United States--no longer at home where they were part of the social and human 
fabric. They were now outsiders and foreigners. They were US Hispanics. 


Race. The US Hispanic experience has also involved the elements of race, 
culture and nationality. From the very first encounters between Latinos and Anglo 
Americans, Latinos have been defined as a distinct racial population. Only until 
recent years, have Hispanics been counted as Caucasian. Historically Hispanics 
have been viewed and treated as a different racial stock. In addition, their race was 
considered undesirable because of its mixed nature and especially because of its 
mixture with African and indigenous populations who were perceived as savage. 
Mexicans were considered primitive and near savage. We were those dark and 
swarthy people (in spite of the broad range of racial composition among Hispanic 
ee ations). To be US Hispanic is to be told that you are racially different and 
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inferior. This has been an external definition and an imposed identity. Race has 
played an important role in the external definition of US Hispanics, and the sense 
of raza has played an equally important internal role in Hispanic identity. 


As a racially undesirable population, US Hispanics have been subjugated 
to differential treatment due to their racial composition. Racism has been part of 
the US Hispanic experience. Their story in this country has been the story of | 
segregation and discrimination in housing, education, employment and all the | 
major institutions and processes of society. For US Hispanics, social status, | 
opportunity, mobility, and access have been influenced by their racial profile. 
Because of the attached cost of being defined as being racially different, US 
Hispanics have found it impossible to exclude race from ethnic identity. 


Culture. Culture has also played an important role in the experience of 
the US Hispanic and in the development of their identity. Within the Hispanic 
community, there is the life of family, home, church, peers, and neighborhood 
through which culture is learned, experienced, and passed on. It is a cultural 
context which shapes and nurtures relationships, values, world views, self-identity 
and a sense of peoplehood. Such a cultural context is formative of identity, 
especially for US Hispanics whose family cultures are clearly Hispanic, living in 
barrios and attending Hispanic churches. 


However, living in this country has also meant living in a society in which 
Hispanic culture has not been the dominant culture. Internal and external 
dynamics remind you that your culture is a minority culture. The fact that the 
nourishing Hispanic cultural context is different from the dominant Anglo cultural 
context has required Hispanics to make constant transitions between their 
Hispanic cultural settings and the dominant cultural world where the Anglo culture — 
and its people are the dominant forces. Moving back and forth is a conscious and 
necessary matter and contributes to a high level of self awareness with regards to — 
one's cultural distinctiveness and identity. | 


Unfortunately, culture and social realities also bring other challenges to — 
US Hispanics. Hispanic cultures are not always viewed in a positive manner by the ~ 
larger society, much less affirmed and encouraged. Since the days of Manifest — 
Destiny the dominant society has viewed its culture as superior to the cultures 
which it encountered, namely, the Native American and the Mexican. In addition, — 
their victories and power over the Mexicans and the natives, somehow gave the - 
Anglos the right to establish their culture as the normative culture for all 
inhabitants. The message given to the non-Anglo populations, including the © 
Mexicans, was that their cultures were inferior and thus ought to be discarded in 
favor of the more favorable Anglo American culture. As the normative culture, it _ 
became the ideal. The Anglo normative culture became the standard by which all á 
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persons and peoples were judged to be "American " and acceptable. The new US 
social structures reflected systems of rewards and limitations based on the level of 
acculturation. The more Anglo-conforming or acculturated, the greater the 
rewards, mobility and acceptability; the less acculturated or less Anglo-like, the 
more difficult life would be. By the same token to be more "Hispanic" culturally, 
was to be at a greater disadvantage. It has been impossible for US Hispanics to 
ignore such external social dynamics and clues regarding their Hispanic cultures. 
Like race, US Hispanics have been told that their Hispanic cultures (such as 
language) and level of acculturation toward the Anglo model are significant for 
their well-being and status in this society. Again, for the US Hispanic, culture is 
an integral element in forming their sense of identity. 


National origin. As the US Hispanic population expands through 
immigration, national origin has become another important element in 
understanding US Hispanic identity. This is especially true as the Hispanic 
populations leave traditional regional territories of concentration and spread 
throughout the nation and begin to share space--especially in urban areas. Recent 
immigration into large metropolitan areas and the creation of small Latino barrios 
along countries of origin has heightened the significance of Latino national 
identity. The issue here is that the US Hispanic population represents the many 
Latin countries of the world, and that identification with those countries of origin 
is strong and significant, especially among the first generation. Although there 
seems to be a lessening of identification with country of origin with the second and 
subsequent generations, national identities are still very important among US 
Latinos. For example, Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans maintain a sense of 
identity with historic national roots although they may be third generation. 


US Hispanic Ethnic Identity 
Although US Hispanics share similar sources (conquest, race, culture, 
Latin nationalities) in the development of identity, we cannot conclude that they 
share the same sense of ethnicity. Ethnicity refers to the shared sense of 
peoplehood. It incorporates racial, cultural and historical elements in the 
formation of a sense of being one of the same; identification with a national origin 
is many times incorporated in a sense of peoplehood. A recent study by Rodolfo 
de la Garza (1992) suggests that US Hispanics do not share one dominant sense 
of ethnicity. Their primary level of ethnic identity is with national-origin identity 
such as Mexican American, Puerto Rican, Cuban, etc. Pan-ethnic identifications 
such as Hispanic, Latino, or Spanish American were a distant second. For 
example, 61.8 % of native born Mexican Americans preferred Mexican 
identification and only 28.4% preferred a pan-ethnic identification. Among 
mainland born Puerto Ricans 56.7% selected Puerto Rican identification and 
19.4% chose pan-ethnic identification. Among the US-born Cubans 40.6% 
preferred Cuban and 20 % preferred pan-ethnic. Levels of identification with 
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national origin were even higher among the foreign born. The highest level of 
"American" identity was among the US born Cubans. 


The above findings suggest that when asked for ethnic self-identity, the 
individual will prefer the ethnic identity of the primary enculturating context--that 
of the family (and in an extended manner the church, barrio and broader 
community). If these settings have been primarily nationality based ethnic settings 
such as a Mexican barrio or Puerto Rican area, it is understandable that the 
individual will identify that as the primary identification. This is especially true if 
the parents identify themselves with a particular national-origin identity. What is 
not totally clear is the impact of mobility and movement of Hispanics into 
neighborhoods and communities (including churches, schools, friendship circles, 
etc.) which are not predominantly Hispanic. Will Hispanic ethnic identity 
formation occur in those settings? What will be the impact of the increasing 
number of communities with multi-Latino populations on the type and level of 
ethnic identity? How will intermarriage between Latinos of different Hispanic 
ethnicity and between Latinos and non-Latinos impact the nature and maintenance 
of Hispanic identity? How will economic mobility change the character of Hispanic 
identity? (For further discussion see Bernal & Knight, 1993.) 


The findings above raise several questions and potential concerns. Does 
the high level of national-origin identification mean that the US Hispanic 
population is hopelessly divided among the various Latino nationalities? Will the 
recent increase of Latino immigrants deepen such divisions, broaden the gaps, and 
weaken inter-Hispanic dialogue and cooperation? Are we a people divided by our 
own cultural and national diversity? 


Collective Hispanic Identity? 

The above discussion centered on the question of ethnic self-identity and 
the strong preference for Hispanic identity rooted in national-origin rather than - 
pan-ethnic identification. Does this mean that pan-ethnic identities such as "Latino" 
or "Hispanic" are not useful concepts? Is the notion of a unified sense of 
peoplehood beyond the possible? Would it be desirable? What would be the cost 
of losing or discouraging national-origin identities? Would there be a gain? Is it ~ 
possible to have both? Could there be room for national-origin identities along - 
with an appropriate level of a collective sense of ethnicity among US Hispanics? 
When is it useful to use pan-ethnic identity as a point of reference, and when 


would it be best to use national-origin identities in the course of community and — 
public life? 


A study of Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans in Chicago offers 
helpful insights and suggestions (Félix Padilla, 1985). The study involved the — 
question of the appropriate usefulness of pan-ethnic identities such as Latino or 
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Hispanic separate and distinct from national-origin identities. More specifically it 
examined the emergence of Latino or Hispanic as a new level of conscious ethnic 
identity apart from and at the same time concurrent with national-origin identities. 
Is Hispanic or Latino another form of ethnic identity and consciousness? 


On the surface, it would appear to many that indeed there are many 
cultural factors which would lead to a unified sense of ethnicity as Hispanics. 
These include language, religious traditions, names, etc. In addition, there are 
racial factors which would contribute to a certain level of mutual identification. 
However, it is suggested that such factors are not necessarily the primary forces 
for a new level of collective identity. These factors may be preconditions which 
allow communication and empathy, but they themselves do not move the various 
Hispanic populations toward a shared sense of ethnic identity. A shared sense of 
ethnic identity comes from sharing a common life experience and history. What 
apparently could be emerging in large urban centers such as Chicago, is that as 
Hispanics become conscious of their common conditions and are subject to the 
same structural factors which shape daily life and overall well-being, there is the 
possibility of developing a new and mutually shared sense of group con as 
Hispanics or Latinos. 


Several elements need to be in place. First, there must be an awareness 
of the conditions and forces which shape Hispanic lives and communities 
regardless of national origin. Shared consciousness of social realities is an 
important step. This increases the level of trans-group consciousness. Second, there 
is the need for interaction between or among the groups involved. To battle the 
social situation as autonomous national-origin groups does not contribute toward 
a broader level of Latino consciousness. It is only when the groups come together 
seeking a common goal and task that shared identity is possible. This does not 
require that national-origin identities be abandoned. On the other hand, these 
identities can be quite healthy and alive. Hispanics may celebrate events, and 
otherwise carry on their lives within national-origin defined contexts. It is when 


they come together for a specific purpose that a "situational ethnic identity" 


emerges. This offers Hispanic identity as the product of action and consciousness 
rather than as a function of shared victimization. 


The study above offers some helpful insights. It suggests that pan-ethnic 
identity is indeed possible and at times quite desirable. It could be useful in 
addressing commonly shared issues and concerns while respecting and maintaining 
separate national-origin identities intact. In this sense, pan-ethnic identity can be 
understood as contextual, and not as a new collective which will compete with 
national-origin identities. It suggests, however, that identity and behaviors 


associated with specific national-origin roots should not be confused or used 
—synonymously with that which is "Latino" at a broader level. Behaviors and 
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identities associated with being "Latino" or "Hispanic" are conscious and intentional 
acts. They call for Hispanics to move beyond their ethnic specific boundaries and 
to address Hispanic pan-ethnic realities through a collective identity. 


The above study is consistent with the findings of the previously 
mentioned study by de la Garza which reported that the primary ethnic identity 
among Hispanics was related to national origin. However, de la Garza (1992) also 
reported that there is some level of pan-ethnic identity, even though at a much 
lower level. Could this be a beginning of a new sense of peoplehood? Is there the 
potential that as Hispanics increasingly share neighborhoods, attend the same 
churches, intermarry, and face common social and political issues, especially in 
urban areas, that the level of ethnic identification beyond national origin might be 
increasing if not emerging? 


The question of a new level of ethnic identity raises other questions which 
need to be raised. What will be the impact of the new immigrant with his or her 
stronger sense of national identity? Will it contribute to the maintenance of ethnic 
identity along national origin, or will it result in a more rapid movement toward 
Hispanicization due to the increased sharing of common realities in large urban 
areas? Much will depend on the nature of the relationship between established 
Hispanic populations and the new immigrants, and the openness to working with 
each other on common issues. Established Hispanic groups and the new 
immigrants must understand themselves to be in a shared situation if a collective 
sense of Hispanic identity will be possible. 

i 

Another issue is the question of acculturation and assimilation. Will 
acculturation among the second and subsequent generations result in decreased 
ethnic identity whether it is specific to a national origin or pan-ethnic? Is this an 
inevitable phenomenon? Does the future hold a lessening of Hispanic identity? 
Again, what will be the impact of immigration on acculturation and assimilation 
processes? The new immigration has generated a strong backlash and increased 
anti-immigrant sentiment. Will it expand to other Hispanics and result in anti- 
Hispanic sentiments as well? Will it lead to resistance to all Hispanics and thus 


slow the process of inclusion? Will it result in resentment and the rejection of the ~ 


Latino immigrant by the established US Hispanic population and thus reduce the 
possibilities of collective Hispanic identity? 


The Second and Subsequent Generations 


The issue of the future of Hispanic identity within the United States raises 


important questions about the second and subsequent generations of US 
Hispanics. What trends can be identified in the maintenance of ethnic identity 


among the US-born generations of Hispanics? What forces are shaping their sense = 


of ethnic identity, and what are some possible projections? Of interest might be 
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the roles which ethnic churches, such as Hispanic churches, play in the 
enculturation process and in the maintenance of Hispanic cultures. Special 
attention should be given to the role of Protestantism among Hispanics and the 
role it might play in ethnic identity and cultural maintenance. 


Ethnic Identity. As indicated above, US-born Hispanics, such as the 
second and third generations, reflect different types and levels of Hispanic 
identification compared to the foreign-born Hispanic. According to the study by 
de la Garza, US-born Hispanics report lower levels of national-origin identity and 
higher levels of pan-ethnic identities (Latino or Hispanic). This is true among 
three major Hispanic populations--Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, and Cuban 
Americans. But more importantly, these generations also reflect higher levels of 
identification as "American." This suggests that the second and subsequent 
generations of US Hispanics appear to experience changes in ethnic identity. 
Nearly 10% of the Mexican Americans, 21% of the Puerto Ricans, and 39% of the 
Cuban Americans identified themselves as "American." Such identification as 
"American" was dramatically different from the foreign-born (immigrant) Hispanic 
generation. (de la Garza, 1992). 


As we project into the future, it is important to raise the question of 
Hispanic-identification discontinuity among the newer US-born generations. How 
far will this transformation of identity go? Does it mean that US Hispanics are 
being acculturated into the dominant culture and society, and that they will lose 
identification as Hispanics? Will they take on the identification of the dominant 
population? Is discontinuity of Hispanic identity inevitable? Is this the vision? 
What would be the implications for the Hispanic church? What will happen to the 
next generation? 


Enculturation, Acculturation and Assimilation. The findings reported 
above call for further examination of the social and cultural forces shaping the 
identity of the next generations. If we are to understand and participate in the 
nurturing of the next generation, and especially if we are to provide pastoral 
leadership to the Hispanic population of the future, we need to look closely at 
those social and psychological forces which are molding and influencing the next 
generation of the Hispanic population and its identity. 


The Family and ethnic identity. The first thought that comes to mind in 
thinking about the next generation is the question of how Hispanic culture and 
identity is passed to the next generation. Indeed, the immediate family plays a key 
role in the enculturation of the newer generations. "Enculturation" refers to the 
process of socialization through which parents, families, communities and ethnic 
groups teach and pass on culture. It is through this process that ethnic identity is 
transmitted to the next generation. It involves teaching language, relationships, 
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values, worldviews and ethnic identity, among the many aspects of culture. It 
includes both intentional and unintentional methods. Whether it is done 
consciously or unconsciously, it is a critical linkage in the transmission of culture 
and ethnic identity. 


As stated above, the immediate family plays a critical role in enculturation 
and ethnic identity formation. However, much still needs to be learned about how 
exactly this process works and the significance of various factors such as 
socioeconomic status, the generation of the parents, whether parents have different 
ethnic backgrounds and which one is Hispanic (mother or father), supporting 
enculturating systems, and acculturation. What can be stated with some certainty 
is that the nuclear family does play a significant role and that ethnicity is 
transmitted to the next generation but only to some extent. There is some change 
from one generation to the next. Other factors, however, also bear upon the next 
generation which affect the ultimate sense of Hispanic identity. (For further 
discussion see Estrada, Marín, Buriel and Cardoza in Ethnic Identity.) 


Enculturating systems and the Hispanic church. In addition to the family, 
there are other enculturating systems which play important roles. These support, 
reenforce and complete the enculturation work of the family. Included are social 
institutions such as the extended family, friendships, peers, churches, schools and 
the broader community. Of special interest is the role of the Hispanic church. 
What role does it play in the transmission or discontinuity of Hispanic culture and 
Hispanic identity? Is it appropriate for the church to play an enculturating role in 


an intentional way? Should the Hispanic church intentionally teach Hispanic — 


culture and promote Hispanic identity? Should the Hispanic church insist on 
Spanish language usage or should it encourage the use of English in order to reach 
the younger generations? By using English, is the Hispanic church contributing to 
the discontinuity of Hispanic culture and identity? 


Social forces in the dominant environment. It was proposed earlier that 
Hispanics in the United States experienced living in a social environment in which 
Hispanic culture and identity are not the dominant culture or identity. Hispanics 


must constantly move between their Hispanic cultural context (family, peers, BS 


church, etc.) and the larger world reflecting the normative Anglo culture. As the 
normative culture, the Anglo culture has long served as a model and standard for 
all. It sets the rules for behavior, acceptability, beauty, rewards, and belonging. It 
sets the desired images of success. Social institutions such as education, law 


enforcement, public policy, media, and commerce have historically reflected the : 
normative culture. This is a powerful set of social forces working toward shaping 


the behaviors, worldviews, values and self images of people. As participants in this 
larger society, US Hispanics are also subject to and formed by such forces. They 
also desire socio-economic mobility, access to opportunities, acceptability, and all 
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the other resources and benefits of this society. Thus Hispanics are also culturally 
formed by these broader forces which reflect the dominant culture. To survive and 
succeed in this environment, Hispanics must become bicultural. In becoming 
bicultural, Hispanics take on elements of other cultures. 


Taking on elements of another culture is referred to as acculturation. This 
is quite common among immigrant populations. Through acculturation, traditional 
cultural traits and patterns are replaced by those of the new culture, usually the 
dominant host culture. It can occur intentionally and unintentionally. Social 
institutions such as the media and education play important roles in the 
acculturation of newcomers. It is through acculturation that newcomers learn the 
ways and means of the new setting, and seek to become part of it. Acculturation 
is a social process which also involves psychological dynamics. A successful 
acculturation results in the person or set of persons, such as a generation, not only 
behaving and acting according to the new cultural context, but also beginning to 
share the same attitudes of and thinking like the host population. Likewise, the 
acculturated will also identify (self identity) with the host population. 


According to some studies, second and third generation Hispanics seem 
to be experiencing a qualified degree of acculturation and change in ethnic identity 
or ethnic loyalty. For example, Keefe and Padilla (1987) report in their study of 
acculturation among Mexican Americans (with a focus on cultural awareness and 
ethnic loyalty), that this population does indeed manifest some acculturation. 
However, according to their findings, acculturation seems to be much slower and 
selective than anticipated. While there is increased knowledge about and 
interaction with the dominant culture, a persistent retention of certain Hispanic 
cultural values such as family is observed. 


Acculturation has been an important vehicle for assimilation. Assimilation 
refers to the process of being incorporated into the new and more dominant 
culture and society. Through acculturation, outsiders become "like" the insiders. 
Through assimilation, the insiders accept and integrate those formerly outsiders 
to the extent that those former outsiders become indistinguishable from the rest. 
They become integral to the social, economic and political fiber of society. They 
become peers, and one with the rest. Distinctions, overt and cover, conscious and 
unconscious are eliminated. For white European immigrant populations, 
acculturation has led to assimilation into the American melting pot. However, for 
Hispanics and other populations of color, this has not been the case. Why? 

Counter forces: Immigration and race. In response to the above question, 
two possibilities are offered. First is the question of race. As indicated earlier in 
this paper, race has played an important role in the experience of Hispanics in this 
country. They have been defined as racially different and have been treated 
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accordingly. The acculturation process does not breakdown the racial line and 
attitudes. No matter how acculturated US Hispanics might become, racial attitudes 
continue to distinguish them and to prevent them from total assimilation. For 
Hispanics acculturation has not led to assimilation. As a result, Hispanics are 
reminded of this reality and their awareness of being Hispanic is maintained. 


The other explanation is that of immigration. As Latinos immigrate they 
contribute to the continuity and renewal of Hispanic culture in the United States. 
They bring a fresh generation of persons with strong Hispanic cultural profiles and 
identities. They are visible and maintain before the public conscience the reality 
and differences of the Hispanic. Thus, the Hispanic community is culturally 
reenforced, and the forces of assimilation are held in check. 


Participation and Impact in Society: Towards a Multicultural Society 

What does all of this mean and what are the implications for US 
Hispanics in the future? Are we caught between inevitable forces of acculturation 
and racism indefinitely? Are Hispanics destined to be racially and culturally 
marginal? Will the acculturation of the next generations continue to dilute the 
strength of our churches and communities? Will we resent the acculturation of our 
children and also resent the influence of the new Latino immigrants? 


An important issue US Hispanics must address is whether acculturation 
and assimilation is the desired vision. Is the ultimate goal to become so 
acculturated that we lose all traces of Hispanic heritage and identity? Could there 
be other visions? Yes! There are other ways of envisioning the future of this 
society besides that of a normative dominant culture to which all newcomers must 
conform. For example, we can choose to envision the future of this society as one 
open to and affirming of other cultures. As an inclusive society, cultures such as 
the Hispanic cultures, can be respected and accepted as viable expressions of 
heritage and identity without any accompanying differential treatment or attitudes. 
This would not be an easy task. Normative cultures do not readily give up their 
privileged positions. Resistance to pluralism and inclusiveness can lead to cultural 
wars. (And some suggest that we are already in one today). 


A contribution US Hispanics could make to this society is to question its 
cultural assumptions and visions. Hispanics could offer alternative visions for a 
more inclusive society. Is a new mestizaje a viable vision? What would it look like? 
Do the children of la raza cósmica have a vision to propose to the rest of society? 
As Hispanic churches could we envision a society more reflective of God's own 


creative diversity? What is our vision? What are we passing to the next generation? _ 


What is the task of the Hispanic church in light of that vision? 


“ 
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Concluding Remarks: The Definers and the Defined 

As US Hispanics, we have traveled a long journey to this point. It has not 
been an easy journey. We can share stories and scars of struggle and pain. Their 
results are undeniable. However, we stand at a new point of opportunity. Our past 
and our history have been given to us; our future is for us to envision and to 
shape. The question of identity is not simply "Who am I, or who are we?" The 
question for us today is "Who are we to be? 
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Resumen 


El autor explora las fuentes y el carácter de la identidad latina, partiendo 
desde la Conquista, que nos planteó el problema de quiénes éramos, entre nuestros 
padres españoles y nuestras madres indias. El mestizaje que nos dio origen y que nos 
sigue caracterizando fue visto por muchos, y ciertamente por la sociedad dominante 
en los Estados Unidos, como algo negativo y hasta vergonzoso. Además ese 
mestizaje fue tanto cultural como puramente genético, e incluyó diversas culturas, 
con un fuerte elemento africano en el Canbe. 

A base de todo esto, nuestro pueblo saca su identidad de las experiencias 
de conquista, raza, cultura y origen nacional. En cada uno de nosotros estos 
elementos se combinan en grado distinto, pero todos contribuyen a nuestra identidad. 

Al mismo tiempo, la mayoría de los "hispanos" en los Estados Unidos no 
se definen a sí mismos como tales, sino como "mexicanos", "puertorriqueños", etc. 
Esto nos lleva a admitir que hay tanto unidad como diversidad entre esta población. 

Por último, el artículo pasa a discutir los posibles modos en que se ha de 
desarrollar una identidad "latina" o "hispana" en las generaciones futuras. 
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The People on the Go: The Church of the Way 
Joel N. Martínez 


More than anything, this essay can be characterized as a "reflection on the 
go." During the last few months, while on a brief sabbatical, I prepared what I now 
offer you. This was composed in several cities and at no time at my own desk or 
study. This very fact, coincidentally, sensitized me to give this essay the title which 
I finally chose. The title, in my viewpoint, points to the purpose of the series of 
dialogues which we now begin. The key word in the overall title of our meeting is 
"toward." It seems to me that the sponsors of this series, as they chose the title, 
are declaring that we understand ourselves to be on a journey, that both people 
and Church are on a pilgrimage. All peoples, including Hispanic, as we go on our 
way, go through a series of encounters that pose new questions and present new 
options. The peoples that face these moments with liveliness and hope proceed 
toward the future with vitality and assurance. A Church that joins with and serves 
among this people can be no less, nor can it do less. 


For a people on the go, each encounter on the journey brings change with 
it. Nothing remains the same. It is important for those of us who pretend to take 
a look toward the dawning of the year 2000 and the twenty-first century to 
remember how temporary and provisional all that we propose can be. To add to 
this, a people on the go does not tie itself to a "golden age" by freezing its options 
before the altar of a supposed historical or cultural superiority of the past. A 
people on the go maintains its identity but puts it to the test constanjly as it faces 
the present in all its ambiguities, dangers and promises. 


On the other hand, the Church as a community "on the go" takes on the 
dangers and promises of the pilgrim. It cannot rest on frozen traditions. Its service 
and its pact is with One who created and continues to create; One who set free, 
and who continues to offer freedom; One who spoke, and who continues to speak. 
The very identity of the Church is as the incarnation of the creating, redeeming 
and triumphant love that invites us to do "greater things than these" (John 14:12). 


The first followers of Jesus were called "those of the Way." For the 
Hispanic people of the US, which is a people of many ways and byways, a Church 
that makes its presence felt, walking with us patiently and hopefully, will be a 
faithful reflection of that first community. This pilgrimage of the Church must be 
missional. That is to say, as it joins with the people in its diverse ways and byways, 
it will do so with the purpose of walking with them toward the dawning of the 
Realm of God. The Church, as it recognizes its own temporality (Hebrews 11:39- 
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40), also proclaims that every culture is under the judgment of the Realm.! The 
Church, at the same time, cannot pretend to be a perfect image of the Realm of 
God. Only a Church that resists the tendency to assume that its practices and 
interpretations are perfect and eternal is capable of serving among a people of 
growing diversity. 


And what a diversity! The Hispanic people in the US? represent a racial, 
cultural, linguistic, social and economical convergence that cannot easily be 
categorized. For this very reason, the use of the word "Hispanic" to identify this 
people should also be something provisional. Hispanic is an identification that 
covers up more than it reveals. It covers up our indigenous and African roots as 
it points only to those Iberia. At the same time, it tends to cover up the complexity 
of the countries of origin in Latin America and the Caribbean. These are the 
closest peoples and it is there that the mixture (mestizaje) of all races (including 
Asians) and many European nationalities from outside Iberia dominates. This 
people of all colors, races, tongues and histories, represents a similar phenomenon, 
although not the same, to those of Latin America and the Caribbean. This means 
that the Church must deal with the context of the Hispanic in the US as unique 
although without casting aside the permanent and complex ties that unite all 
Hispanics of the hemisphere in particular and with its roots in the continents of 
Europe, Africa and Asia in general. 


Vision 

I offer a provisional vision to help guide the way of the Church toward the 
dawning of the Realm of God: 

The mission of God with and for the world is fully incarnate in the life, 
ministry, passion and resurrection of Jesus. The Church as a community that 
responds to God’s mission seeks to be a sign and presence of the Realm initiated 
in Jesus and which still is to be fulfilled in its entirety. The world, history and 
nature are the means of the mission of God, and it is there that we have the true 
field wherein the Church, empowered and led by the Holy Spirit, offers its service 
and gives its life. 


Steps Along the Way 
I now point to some steps along the way for the Church which seeks to 
express its faithfulness to God in following the example of Jesus Christ: 


a 


1 David Bosch, Transforming Mission (New York, 1993), pp. 454-455. 


2 The focus of this series, as I understand it, is on the people now residing in the US. As a United 


¿de a 


Methodist, I recognize the close ties with Puerto Rico that unite us in ministry with Hispanics in the 
US. Nonetheless, ecumenically, the church and the people of Puerto Rico identify themselves more 
and more with the people of the Caribbean and Latin America, although politically they are tied to 
the US. 
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1. It must take a step toward a recovery of a biblical spirituality. 

A Biblical spirituality is founded on a vision of the world and nature, 
history and the peoples wherein God moves and manifests Godself. Therefore, the 
presence of God, which fills the universe, does not allow us to divide creation 
between that which is sacred and that which is secular, that which is holy and that 
which is profane. We know only too well how that dualist tendency which leads to 
a devaluation of creation brings with it tragic consequences. The abuse of human 
life, the ecological destruction and even the trashing of space are expressions of 
a deep misunderstanding of the biblical concept of the integrity of creation as the 
place for the presence and sovereignty of God. 


In the same way that European greed destroyed much of the indigenous 
people and ecology because of their love for gold and silver, now the rich nations, 
in alliance with the rich of the so-called third and fourth worlds, exploit the 
forests, rivers and seas in the hemisphere. The greed which in our day and time 
threatens the planet rises from a deep disrespect for God and God's creation. And 
the consequences of this abuse is still being felt, first of all, by the descendants of 
those peoples whose spirituality, as the biblical one, embraces the entire creation 
as God's domain. 


In the book If Quetzals Could Cry we have a description of that spirituality 
of appreciation of and respect for life by the indigenous peoples that deserves to 
be recalled: "We were born knowing how to plant; our survival depended on the 
harvests. When my father would cut a tree, he would ask the world to forgive him 
because he knew that he did not cut that tree down carelessly but because of 
necessity. My father prayed to God and asked forgiveness because each year he 
had to wound the earth, but he said he only did it to survive. At the same time, 
he would give thanks because the earth was so generous and one knew it would 
not seek revenge."? 


We who live in the richest nation should not ignore, with our silence and 
indifference, the price of consumerism based in the US that continues to devour 
the fruits of creation and poisoning the atmosphere at an ever faster pace. As the 
indigenous peasant, the Church should develop liturgies that would allow us to 
express our repentance and to ask for forgiveness for the wounds and scars we 
have visited on the earth, water and atmosphere. 


: Can the Hispanic people, in union with indigenous groups from Latin 
America, the Caribbean and North America, seek to recover a spirituality that is 
integral, healing and biblical? 


3 Dondeena Caldwell, If Quetzals Could Cry (New York, 1990), p.37. 
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I commented before on the greed of the rich nations which attacks the 
poor (and among these, specially the indigenous) first of all. A biblical spirituality 
zequires that we practice a combative spirituality and not merely a contemplative 
one.’ That is to say, being spiritual means being political. The Church which does 
not raise its voice and does not use its influence on behalf of the victims of 
exploitation and impoverishment loses its spiritual power and is useless as an 
instrument of transformation for the God who continues in mission in the building 
of the Realm. The spirituality which dichotomizes personal piety and community 
action reflects a tamed church, cloistered in its contemplation. On the other hand, 
a liberating spirituality does not put aside contemplation. If it does, it comes into 
danger of an "activism without vision . . . without a purpose (project)" as Saúl 
Trinidad puts it when he refers to the theological task.” We need to recover and 
value that balance. 


At the same time, biblical jiberating spirituality has to be a community 
task and not an individualistic one.® Biblically, the entire community is holy and 
the priesthood is exercised by all (1 Peter 2:9). The entire people walks in the 
steps of Jesus, and the Holy Spirit is manifested in a community experience (Acts, 
chapter 2). 


When, along with some 40,000 others, I attended César Chavez’ funeral 
in April of 1993, I understood the idea of community spirituality better. In the five 
mile funeral procession to the famous "forty acres" in Delano, California, I felt a 
deepening of faith and commitment. That people’s procession encompassed the 
ecumenical dimension of the Church, renewed its call to act on behalf of the poor, 
and raised that moment to dimensions of praise and thanksgiving that are the 
heart of spirituality. Interestingly, a confession of a professional religious, the 
service organized by the Church and its priests was almost anticlimactic. 


Can the Church which lives and serves with our people open itself to 
liberating and biblical spirituality? An integral spirituality which involves 
contemplation and combat, and which is communal in nature? 


2. It must take a step toward a more festive and communal liturgy. — 

For a long time the liturgy in our Protestant congregations has been 
frozen in the era of the first encounters with the European and North American 
missionaries who came to our peoples in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
music and hymnology, the patterns of worship, the styles and content of preaching, 


_ 4 Thomas Thangaraj, in Spirituality in Interfaith Dialogue (New York, 1992), p. 22. 


‘aaa 


5 Saul Trinidad, "Perfil pastoral para el siglo 21," Apuntes (Dallas, 1993), p. 118. 
6 Gustavo Gutiérrez, We Drink From Our Own Wells (New York, 1984), from the introduction. 
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all of it was a reflection of a very minute era and experience of the pilgrimage of 
the ecumenical Christian community. 

Bishop Elías Galván in his presentation, "Hispanics: Challenge and 
Opportunity" points out the steps the United Methodist Church must take to carry 
out its pastoral task among the Hispanic people: 1) a ministry that incorporates 
all Hispanic cultures and 2) a ministry that speaks from the perspective of the 
poor.’ The bishop, as he writes about the topic of incorporating culture, refers to 
the need for "liturgies that are more festive and celebrating."” Although this is 
critical and challenging to a particular expression of the universal Church, its 
relevance to many others is obvious. In the context of the US, it is an ecumenical 
challenge. 


Professor Edwin Mora Guevara reminds us that the meaning of the word 
"liturgy" embraces the meaning of a community feast. Mora speaks of liturgy as a 
"state of stopping life’s routineness" and an "oxygenation space."” The imposition 
of a liturgy based on European and North American models among our people 
covered native talents and consigned them to silence among the community of 
faith. We are very aware of the missionary task, at least among Protestants, of 
uprooting and distancing its members from their cultural customs and activities 
because these were "sub-Christian" or pagan.!° 


The Church among the Hispanic people did not completely asphyxiate 
those "oxygenation spaces." I cite two examples from my childhood. One of these 
was the wakes in the homes of the persons who had died. I remember these as 
occasions where many people attended and there was a lot of food and drink. 
Most of these wakes were for poor people. I remember a great deal of 
lamentation, but I also remember the embraces and the outpouring of affection 
among the people. The priest or the pastor would make an appearance for a brief 
time, but the people stayed throughout the night (or so I am told!). This activity 
had all the effect of something like a community celebration. The Church’s ritual 
was brief and very much a part of it, but the real oxygenation would take place in 
the exchange, sharing and mutual affirmation of the people and those in mourning, 
and among each other. 


The other was on the occasion of a baptism of a child. My most vivid 
memories of these events was what took place after the church service. Custom 


7 Elias G. Galvan, "Hispanics: Challenge and Opportunity," in Apuntes (Dallas, 1993), p. 93. 
8 Ibid, p. 94. 


9 Edwin Mora Guevara, "Liturgia: Obra del Pueblo," en Vida y pensamiento (San José, Costa Rica, 
1992), vol. 13, #2, pp. 113-114. 


10 David Maldonado, "Hispanic Protestantism," in Apuntes (Dallas, Spring 1991), pp. 10-11. 
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was, and is, that the parents of the child offered a meal to family and friends. I 
still remember my mother’s words when she took us to the home of a relative: 
"They cooked a whole cow." I also recall how parents and godparents began 
treating each other. They no longer called each other by name but rather as 
"compadre" (co-father) and "comadre" (co-mother). One could notice and feel the 
level of respect and mutual appreciation that "compadres" had for each other. 


In both instances, the people celebrated its life and its hope in ways that 
incorporate the community celebration wherein everyone participates and is 
welcome. These ecumenical and festive moments strike out against the imposed 
liturgies that suppress and deny the offerings of the Hispanic soul. Churches that 
are not open to a community liturgy which expresses its cultural values and 
customs will be out of place and out of step with the Hispanic people. 


Liturgy as a community celebration, receiving and offering to God the 
talents of a generous and gifted people, should be a priority among the tasks that 
await us as we enter the twenty-first century. In liturgy as "oxygenation space" we 
have a programmatic and theological challenge. A theological reflection is 
necessary as we expand on the relationship between liturgy as an act of praise and 
liturgy as a missional expression. Both are the "work of the people." 


3. We must take steps to take seriously Hispanic poverty in the U. S. Context. 
A growing percentage of Hispanics are classified as poor according to 
official government standards of poverty. This fact alone is a sufficient call to the 
Church to a pastoral task of service with and defense of our impoverished people. 
But it is necessary to be more specific about the use of "poor" in our context. 


Professor Elsa Tamez, in her study on oppression in biblical accounts, 
points out that there are several roots in Hebrew for the word "oppression." One 
of these, anah, refers to oppression to the point of the degradation of an 
individual.!! The experience of many of our people in the US during this and 
previous generations has been more than mere economic deprivation. It is here 
that the Church should walk alongside the people in the full awareness of the 
suffering of the poor in their very being as well as their body. 


Does Hispanic poverty in the US not include: (1) suppression of language 
and other cultural aspects in the name of assimilation into a superior cultural 
norm; (2) experiencing being an object of abuse and discrimination for refusing 
to be aesmitlaved: (3) experiencing double rejection, by our countries of origin who 
consider our culture to be "inferior" as well by the majority culture in this country; 


11 Elsa Tamez, Bible of the Oppressed (New York, 1982), p. 12. 
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(4) experiencing housing segregation for no reason other than being Hispanic; (5) 
the experience of the Hispanic woman who runs the risk, even more than her male 
counterparts, of being poor and raising her children in poverty; (6) the experience 
of economic exploitation and the threat of deportation by the undocumented 
immigrant, the refugee and the exiled? 


Degrading and devastating poverty in the US context demands a sensitivity 
and response from the Church that is aware of the uniqueness of these people. 
The combination of racism and sexism with economic exploitation is a double 
onus. The Church’s mission among our people must include doing away with these 
if it is to be faithful to the vision of God's Realm. 


We must recall and confess that many of our church members are middle 
class in attitude if not economically. Thus, many of our local congregations limit 
their pastoral task to that social group. The fact is that the preparation of leaders, 
clergy and lay, has been geared toward ministry among the middle class, but it has 
not always been so. 


Without going too deeply into this theme, we need to remember that in 
recent times, work among the poor was the rule and not the exception. In the 
southwestern US, for example, the Church worked among agricultural and railroad 
workers and miners as the main field of ministry. These people suffered from 
social, cultural and economic marginalization. They were considered to be 
outsiders and below the mainstream. At the same time, many were recent 
immigrants from Mexico. It was among these people that the Church lived and 
served as a missional and evangelizing people. This Church of our grandparents 
has now been isolated from the poor and we have turned it into an administrator 
of service to those who we suppose will financially support the institution. What 
shall we do with the Church among the Hispanic people with Jesus” mission 
program (Luke 4:16-21)? 


4. A Church that takes steps toward a missional style and orientation that is 
centered on lay participation. 

As I prepared this essay, I consulted the National Plan for Hispanic 
Ministry of the United Methodist Church and the Hispanic Pastoral Plan of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Both documents base their pastoral task on a broader 
participation by the laity. Similar intents have been expressed by other sister 


denominations. How far will this laudable vision take us? Or as others ask, "Does 
this thing have legs?" 


Pastor-theologian Saúl Trinidad, in recent conversations about the 
National Hispanic Plan, keeps asking the basic question: Can there be a creative 
space within the Church structures that is sufficiently large so that the Hispanic 
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people can be a missional community? Our colleague’s question reveals a great 
deal of familiarity with the tendency of the institution to make "concessions" to 
ethnic groups as long as everything still goes through established channels. To 
illustrate: The National Plan for Hispanic Ministry proposes enlistment, training 
and placement of two thousand lay missioners in four years. Recently in a meeting 
of the Hispanic ministry committee in the area where I serve, the question was 
raised: Who has jurisdiction over lay missioners? Are they laity; are they diaconal 
ministers? My response was that as we developed the Plan, we intentionally 
decided not to define the lay missioner with a great deal of precision. Our strategy 
was to have enough time and experiential space with the concept, training 
materials and methodology before "officializing" it. In the Roman Catholic 
Church’s National Pastoral Plan, the Church refers to its plan as a “joint effort." 
It proposes a broader and more consequential participation of the laity both in the 
consultation process as well as in the methodology and style of work. 


Shall we see the fruit of this effort mature and abound in current 
ecclesiastical structures? In Methodist history, the urgency of the evangelizing 
movement resulted in the establishment of a denomination separate from the 
Anglican Church. Some of us in historical Protestant churches have dreamed of 
a similar alternative when we have come up against the indifference and racism 
of the denomination. 


Can there be a "Hispanic missional space" among denominations that will 
serve to create, test and institutionalize alternative models of the Church? In the 
US context several expressions have emerged from our people which seek 
"oxygenation" space to deepen our sense of identity and mission. I refer specifically 
to Hispanic caucuses in the churches, such as MARCHA among United 
Methodists, Padres and Hermanas among Roman Catholics, and others in other 
denominations. These groups have been around for at least one generation in the 
majority of cases. They have served to raise consciousness, to advocate and 
represent the voice and interests of the Hispanic minority in assemblies, 
conferences and synods of our respective denominations. Can we take a further 
step? 


What would happen if an association of local Hispanic congregations were 
to develop a network of missional commitment with the Hispanic people? 
Caucuses tend to include a limited number of persons and tend to be under the 
leadership of clergy. I believe that a chain of local congregations committed to the 
development of mission models centered on the participation and empowerment 
of the laity could bring about new structural alternatives. I will touch on this 
further as I deal with the ecumenical commitment. 

5. It must take the step of clarifying its identity as it participates creatively in 
culturally complex settings. 
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In the introduction to their book Hispanic Women: Prophetic Voice in the 
Church, Drs. Ada María Isasi-Díaz and Yolanda Tarango deal with the matter of 
being Hispanic: "being Hispanic is not an option, but what we do with our 
Hispanicity is a choice that we have to take time and again." 


Among Hispanics, I believe there is a sensitivity to the ampleness of the 
term "Hispanic." After all, Hispanic means multiracial, multicultural and 
multicolor. At the same time it includes a diversity of nationalities, histories and 
Spanish "dialects." But even more, being Hispanic in the US context includes a 
variety of cultural-linguistic expressions of which some from our countries of origin 
would not approve. I agree with Drs. Isasi Diaz and Tarango that being Hispanic 
is a choice that we exercise time and time again in our ever more complex culture. 
We have the option to value, appreciate and celebrate our uniqueness as an 
expression of God’s creating grace. But how do we define this Hispanic 
uniqueness? 


As I began to prepare this essay, I had to face the challenge of language. 
It was expected to be in Spanish. I was tempted to refuse because of my difficulty 
with the language. Part of the reason I accepted to do it was precisely the fact that 
for me to give up my language was to give up something vital to my identity as a 
person. On the other hand, would the value of this essay for the Hispanic people 
have diminished if I had done it in English? 


To take this to the field of pastoral work, recently a recommendation was 
made in the area where I serve that a more feasible ministry inya certain city 
would be one directed to recent Mexican immigrants. The missional logic was that 
there was a greater need among these people and it was more likely to have a 
positive response from these newcomers. I agree with that ministry; at this time 
we may need to give priority to first-generation US Hispanics. But what about the 
needs and hopes of those from the second, third and fourth generations? Would 
a ministry among university students who prefer rock and roll to salsa, who cannot 
pronounce the word "relampagueando" and are not familiar with the writings of 
José Marti, be less Hispanic, less faithful? It would be quite different from the 
former, but I believe it to be equally valid and needed. What makes both of these 
ministries a Hispanic pastoral expression is that they both are based on an 
appreciation for that people as one graced by God for whom all peoples are 
special. The Church which does not fully appreciate that which is Hispanic will not 
carry out a Christian pastoral task among Hispanics nor among anybody else. 


In the multicultural, multiracial and multiethnic context, we need to be 


12 Ada Maria Isasi-Díaz and Yolanda Tarango, Hispanic Women: Prophetic Voice in the Church (New 
York, 1988) p. xii. 
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very clear about why being Hispanic is an important option. To begin with, this 
implies an inward look, a reflection. We need to recall again the trails that have 
brought us thus far and the encounters that have forged us. We also need to look 
outward. How do we follow the road to the future hand in hand with other 
peoples who have been formed by different experiences and have arrived at this 
moment by different routes? Theologian Gustavo Gutiérrez sheds wisdom on this 
theme of the relationship between identity and mission that comes to mind: "Why 
are they seeking their identity? . . . the only reason why they need to affirm who 
they are is because they wish to serve. Service has to be at the core of our identity 
because it is at the heart of Christianity."! 


6. It must take a step toward a more authentic ecumenicity 

Jesus spoke to his first disciples about "one flock and one shepherd" (John 
10:16). Every ecumenicity must be based on the understanding that divisions in the 
"flock" are offensive to the Good Shepherd. When we lose this sense of being 
offended, we lose the tension with God’s will for our unity. The result is a division 
that weakens the Church, but even more, that puts the ecumenical mission of the 
Church in danger. The time has arrived when we need to deepen our ecumenical 
commitment as we evaluate our missional commitment. 


When I spoke earlier of a network of congregations (and I would add 
projects, centers, etc.) with a missional commitment based on the full participation 
of the laity, I pointed out that a common mission had to be an essential 
component of the network. Those congregations and groups would seek to be a 
model for the Church where the laity are not tamed to the service of the 
institution but are living in an evangelistic and missional style, and therefore they 
are ecumenical. This vision, at least in its embryonic stage, characterizes the 
National Plan for Hispanic Ministry of the United Methodist Church. It is our 
conviction that as we move from an administrative to a missional style, laity will 
help guide the Church toward the world and toward the people and thus liberate 
it from its preoccupation with institutional survival. We have a very tolerant 
ecumenicity in the US setting. Many of us have given energy and time to 
ecumenical service in councils of churches at different levels. In community events, 
care is usually given to a balanced participation from the religious community. 

~ Nonetheless, we Hispanics are aware of another type of experience at the local 
level. Certain groups in many denominations and sometimes entire denominations 
operate with and anti-ecumenical spirit and with an ecclesial triumphalism that 
poisons the sources of authentic dialogue among Christian brothers and sisters. 
Until far more of us from the several denominations are willing to unite in 
declaring that no church has a franchise on Hispanic ministry nor on Christian 


13 Gustavo Gutiérrez, in The Mexican American Experience in the Church, Moisés Sandoval, ed. (San 
Antonio, 1983) p. 9. 
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truth, we will continue to hold back a more ecumenical future. 


Another thing on this theme. The urgency of God's mission demands 
more from us than merely ecclesiastical-institutional ecumenism. The Hispanic 
people in all our diversity and expansion deserve an historical ecumenism. That is 
to say, we need the joining and service of a Church that is not in competition but 
in alliance with all who seek goodness and justice for our people. Can the Church 
demonstrate such a solidarity before the hunger, the hurts and the dreams of this 
people on the go? 


7. It must take the step toward an integral evangelization 

I have touched on the topic of biblical spirituality. I finished by saying that 
spirituality embraces both individual and community experience and includes a 
concern for all creation. An integral evangelization must be based on this. 


In the United Methodist National Plan we developed the strategy of 
establishing faith communities and community ministries through cooperative 
teams composed of lay missioners and pastors. The hope is that these ministries 
will be conscious and intentional about the totality of the experience of the 
individual within her/his community. We want to resist an evangelization that 
tends to be individualistic and thereby alienates the community and the socio- 
cultural-economic context. An integral evangelization needs to take the person 
within the community seriously. Evangelization is the enlistment of persons in the 
service of the Realm of God and to follow Jesus in the midst of their community. 

, 

The Methodist Church of Bolivia in its document on integral evangelism 
defines it as follows: "Evangelism is directed to persons in the totality of their 
being: individual and social, physical and spiritual, historical and eternal. We 
therefore reject all old and new dichotomies that reduce evangelism to one 
dimension or which fragment the person created in the image and likeness of 
God.""4 In too many cases, in the past and now, evangelization has referred to 
the individual dimension separated from the social, the spiritual dimension 
separated from the physical, and the eternal dimension separated from the 


historical. This reflects, to a great extent, what is still happening in the Hispanic — 


Protestant setting. If this is so, then we need to take steps toward a more historical 
and social evangelization in order to balance things out, without discarding the 
other aspects of evangelization. 


8. The church must take steps to receive, celebrate and incorporate the | 


experience, gifts and knowledge of women with gratefulness and without 


14 Mortimer Arias, "That the World May Believe," Mission Trends, No. 3 (New York, 1978), p. 91. 
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exception. 

Dr. María Pilar Aquino in her presentation on women and the rediscovery 
of the Americas comments: "women, from their own viewpoint, conscience and 
condition as women, want to exercise their right to act on social and ecclesial 
processes and they demand that such a right be recognized collectively and 
publicly."15 


This summary by Dr. Aquino can very well serve as the agenda for 
transformation for an inclusive and just Church. How do we take this agenda in 
hand as a Hispanic Christian people? First of all, the Church must listen to 
women's word and perspective as an essential contribution to the theological task. 
The history of the Church has always shown a priority, a partiality, to masculine 
words and perspectives. If we are to listen to and dialogue with all the experience 
of a people on the go, it is necessary that we recognize silenced voices, specially 
those of women. And to start, the Church should listen to the interpretation of the 
biblical text from the experience of women. It is time to face up to the 
reductionism of masculine language as the only language in which the voice of 
God can be heard! Jesus did not exclude nor devalue women in their service nor 
in their rights. The missional Church of the future must not do so either. Just as 
we speak of a rereading of Scriptures from the perspective of the poor, we must 
also do it from the perspective of women. 


At the same time, this calls for a Church that assumes a position of 
affirmation and advocacy. In this instance, the role we males assume is very 
important. It is not enough for us to affirm the rights and opportunities for women 
to fully participate in the Church's ministry. Even more, we must raise up our own 
voices in behalf of this right and opportunity, and we must be willing to step aside 
to insure that this takes place. We must not only share the task, but sometimes we 
must be quiet and give in in order for this task to be carried out. 


A short while back a pastor came to complain to me that in making 
pastoral appointments, the cabinet was favoring women. He said we needed to 
look out for men's interests as well. I answered him that all the major posts, 
including mine, were held by men. I told him that almost twenty percent of the 
clergy in the conference are women, but that is not reflected in the major 
appointments. Therefore, I told the pastor that I was grateful for his having taken 
care to remind me to work toward a more just percentage for women clergy in 
regard to their appointments. 


Additionally, this agenda requires a collective awareness at every level, 


15 María Pilar Aquino, "El descubrimiento colectivo de la propia fuerza: Perspectivas desde las 
mujeres latinoamericanas," in Apuntes (Dallas, Spring 1992), p. 94. 
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For example, among United Methodists, women were not ordained until 1956. The 
number of women in ordained ministry has grown throughout the years. And as 
it happens, at the administrative levels of the church in the episcopacy and district 
superintendency there has been a growing number of women. At the same time, 
we face another phenomenon. At the local church level, many of the women clergy 
are facing resistance, discrimination and pressures that are difficult to explain 
except as sexism. I do not have scientific data to document this, but what I do 
know is that even in an area of the Church with a great deal of commitment to 
women’s full participation, we find a great deal of that resistance which is an 
attempt to block full participation of women in the life of the Church. The crisis 
is at the local level. I certainly do not believe that this is typical only of the United 
Methodist Church nor only of the area of the Church where I serve. 


I have made note of women in ordained ministry because this illustrates 
the distance between our words and our deeds. This also has ramifications for 
ecumenical dialogue and collaboration. There are tensions and division that are 
based on the ordination of women. Can we denounce the injustices in other 
institutions and systems because of discrimination if we perpetuate it in our own 
house? 


9. The church must take steps toward a stronger ministry with immigrants. 

The times we live in demand that more than ever, the Church be a 
defender of the most vulnerable among us. Recently we have seen strong efforts 
on behalf of the civil rights of homosexual persons. The Church, although not 
without a great deal of tension and agitated debate, has given it§. support to the 
civil rights and the protection of gays from violence and abuse. This group 
continues to seek and demand equal rights and opportunities in employment, 
public services and constitutional rights. 


We have not seen the same level of attention and concern in the Church 
in behalf of immigrant persons, documented and undocumented. These sisters and 
brothers are a vulnerable people. Their status, although protected by the 
Constitution (specially so for documented persons), exposes them to economic 
exploitation, racial and social discrimination, and a general marginalization in our 
society. We know a great deal about this and it has been systematically 
documented over the years. The impact of this on children is a particular tragedy 
of major proportions. But with the exception of local churches that offered 
sanctuary (mainly non-Hispanic local churches), there has not been a great deal 
of concern shown for the defense of the rights of immigrants who in their greatest 
majority are from the countries which are the places of origin for Hispanics. 


In the Southwestern US the service which Hispanic local churches offer — 


the immigrant people has been very limited. The majority of the churches with 
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which I am familiar have not incorporated large numbers of persons who have 
recently entered the US into their programs. In this region, Hispanic immigration 
to a large degree has been poor and undocumented. Of all the organizations in 
our society and among our people, the Church should embrace the stranger among 
us since our identity as a people of God was formed in the experience of 
pilgrimage (Leviticus 19:33-34). We do not lack in resources nor opportunity to 
extend our service to the immigrant people. Have we closed our ministry in 
classism to the degree that we are not free to minister with the Christ of the poor 
among the poor? 


Conclusion 

Many of us United Methodists share the conviction that our denomination 
is not prepared for the Hispanic future. The very National Plan that our General 
Conference approved is faced with indifference and given a lukewarm reception 
among much of the leadership of the denomination. There are only a few annual 
conferences who have responded aggressively to the implementation of the Plan. 
We seem to have few allies and we sometimes think that inadequate resources will 
condemn us to a very limited reaching of our goals. This is a perspective pas on 
the reality that many of us live daily. 

But there is another perspective. This comes from the many experiences 
that our people are also living. Every time a lay missioner is enlisted and offered 
to the service of the Church, we take a small step toward a different Hispanic 
future. Every time a training event is carried out for pastors and laypersons about 
the new curriculum of the Plan, new "oxygenation" spaces are created and new 
missional energies rise up. Every time that an Anglo pastor accepts to serve as an 
advocate for the Plan, we come nearer to the day when we will be a Church that 
fully participates in defining the Hispanic future. When we look from this 
perspective, we can celebrate a Church that is in transformation. 

Now we Hispanics must take an active role in that future. We need to 
pave the way and not only to walk in the footsteps others have taken. We must not 
give up our vision of tomorrow to computerized data. We serve the vision of the 
Realm of God, following Jesus who lived and triumphed "against the data." 


Resumen 


Este artículo sugiere nueve pasos que la iglesia ha de dar para ser más fiel 
al ejemplo de Jesucristo. Estos han de ser pasos hacia: (1) recuperación de la espiri- 
tualidad bíblica; (2) liturgia más celebratriva y comunal; (3) mayor compenetración 
con la pobreza del pueblo hispano; (4) mayor participación laica; (5) participación 
creadora en situaciones culturalmente complejas; (6) ecumenismo más auténtico; (7) 


evangelización integral; (8) mayor aceptación y acogida positiva a la experiencia y 
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contribución de las mujeres; y (9) más compromiso con los inmigrantes. 
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The Hispanic Church and the Future: A Discussion Starter 


Michael Germinal Rivas 


Looking at the future is always an opportunity to encounter our fears and 
rekindle our hopes. It is also a human exercise that acquires intensity towards the 
end of a century and becomes even more frantic when we approach the end of a 
millennium as is the case for us today. It is therefore entirely appropriate that we 
engage in this exercise, specially as we do it with the special focus of the needs 
and opportunities that the Hispanic church must address by the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

The purpose of this paper is to set the stage for the Symposium by 
addressing some basic methodological issues underlying the logic Society--Hispanic 
People--Pastoral that this series of three symposia represents. I will not attempt 
to elaborate on the social trends appearing to lead us to the year 2000, nor on the 
proposed implications and recommendations for the Hispanic "Pastoral." Others 
will do that at this beginning series and later sessions in the next four years. 
Where appropriate I will introduce illustrations of some issues to explore in those 
areas. 

Luke 14:28-32 has often been used as a biblical warrant for looking ahead 
at the environment or context in the midst of which a particular action will take 
place. It is certainly a guiding light for church planners everywhere. Both examples 
are used in the text to advice disciples that they must take into account the cost 
of discipleship. One of the illustrations points out the foolishness of starting to 
build a house without making sure that you have the necessary materials. The 
other suggests that seeking peace is a very wise way to approach the future after 
a ruler realizes that the army is not capable of defeating its enemies. The presence 
or absence of understanding and foresight leads to either foolish or wise action. 

Although the use of these illustrations is common and popular I would 
like to refer to an alternative text in order to set the stage for what we are trying 
to do in this Symposium. That text is Matthew 7:9-10 in the Sermon on the Mount. 
Jesus asks two rhetorical questions of his followers: "Is there one among you who 
will offer his son a stone when he asks for bread, or a snake when he asks for 
fish?" (NEB). The scriptural point, of course, is that God, who unlike us, is 
perfectly good, will do even better than we, humans, normally will. 

The point I would like to make here is that in order to feed our people 
we have to know what they need. The Christian ethic of neighbor-love requires us 
to address the real needs of the neighbor; of the neighbor here and there, 
individually and socially, today and tomorrow. One thing that none of us has done 
well yet is to develop and live according to an ethic of the future, an ethic of 
"mañana" in the positive sense. Therefore, in order to shape the "pastoral" of the 
church, and specifically of the Hispanic church, we need to know what’s going on 
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in the world, where things are heading, and how that may, can, or will affect our 
people. 

The story is told of a little boy who was found one afternoon by his 
mother in unusually fervent prayer. "Please God," he prayed, "make London the 
capital of France." Surprised, the mother asked the reason for this particular 
prayer. "Because that's what I put in my exam this morning," he answered. This old 
story illustrates one of the worst habits of church people. We hide behind prayers 
to cover our ignorance. Unfortunately in the contemporary world, ignorance is not 
as innocent as a child’s prayer. It often turns into what the American political 
philosopher Michael Harrington once called "cruel ignorance" because the 
consequences, even if unintended, are still "cruel" for the "least of these." Ignorance 
is not ethically "correct." 

Because of our Christian ethical commitments the end of these studies on 
society and the future is not just more data and perhaps some understanding, but 
a more faithful and effective "pastoral." The understanding of future needs and 
opportunities for Hispanic peoples is intended to lead to strategic mission 
engagement in the name of Jesus Christ. 


Future Studies: Assets and Liabilities 

The great hockey player Wayne Gretsky once described, unintentionally, 
the most simple rendering of people’s expectations regarding the results of future 
studies (or "futuring" as popularly known) when he said: "The secret of my success 
is that I always skate to where the puck is going to be." Wish it were that simple. 
Perhaps because I am a rabid baseball fan or maybe because it is somewhat more 
modest I prefer the more subtle approach of that great "futurist" and sometime 
Yankee baseball player Yogi Berra when he delivered what has become one of the 
most often quoted one-liners in future studies: "If you don’t know where you want 
to go, you can bet on the fact that you’ll end somewhere else." 

Fears and hopes aroused by anticipation of the future appear early in 
human development as reflected in, among other places, great mythological stories 
from many cultures, religious and secular utopias, and in the risky profession of 
oracles and seers at the service of both enlightened and ignorant monarchs and 
rulers. In a very general way it is possible to say that modern approaches to the 
study of the future have received their momentum from the needs of competitive 
enterprises such as warfare and commerce. As such, futuring has become a most 
critical component of the contemporary planning process. 

Two basic common perspectives have emerged among students of the 
future or "futurists" as they are called (or call themselves). The first is that it is 
more precise to talk about futures in plural than "the future" with all the 
deterministic freight carried by its use in the singular. The other common 
perspective is an approach to the study of the futures in terms of the possible, the 
probable, and the preferred. Futurists identify perceptions of the future (the 
possible), study the likely alternatives (the probable), and often propose, defend, 
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and work to implement particular choices among the alternatives (the preferred). 
The best futurists admit that the latter approach is not a "value-free,” so called 
scientific, objective approach. It is indeed value-driven and ultimately confessional 
(that is, not subject to, or resulting from, "empirical" verification or 
experimentation). In other words, it is a statement of faith rather than a statement 
of fact. For people like us that is not necessarily a negative. 

Forecasting and prediction are sometimes seen as the result of engaging 
in the study of the future. This is specially true of those who would like to claim 
for the results of social scientific research the same authority as that of the exact 
sciences with their well known aims to understand, to predict, and to control. But 
even in the natural sciences, the predicting power is limited to certain areas such 
as the movement of the planets and the resulting solar and lunar eclipses for 
example (a power which ancient civilizations such as the Mayan and the Egyptian 
knew and exercised). Prediction is not a credible product of future studies. 

Forecasting is clearly the preferred definition of the futuring product. It 
shares this approach with other areas of the natural and social sciences. The 
weather is forecast, for example, not predicted. The same is true of the possible 
outcome of an election based on a poll. The forecast is for a particular situation 
that is true under certain conditions and over a specified time frame. This is how 
futurists feel equally justified, for example, in forecasting a decline in the national 
crime rate based on demographic trends that show a decline in the under 25-year 
old population who commit the large majority of crimes. Even that forecast is valid 


only for a particular time frame and if no significant change takes place in the > 


demographic age distribution due to a major and sudden influx of immigrants (or 
aliens from another world). 

The methods that produce the data utilized in forecasting are varied. 
Among these you can find social trend impact analysis, trend extrapolation, 
cross-impact analysis, Delphi panel, game theory modeling, scenario development, 
and literature content analysis. All of them project into the future both "hard" data 
such as demographics, and/or "soft" data as perceptions gathered from selected 
sources. It is important to note that perceptions, although considered "soft" data, 
are nevertheless powerful in their influence and impact. A well-known sociological 
principle states that whatever is perceived as true in the social environment is true 
in its consequences regardless of whether it is objectively true or not. 


The value of forecasting, or at least its utilization, depends on the way that 3 


persons and organizations deal with social change generally. They can be reactive, 
responsive, or proactive. The ability to control the forces bringing about change 
or at least to forecast accurately their impact will probably determine in which way 


they will face a particular situation. To the degree that forecasting is reliable it 


allows the person or organization that takes it into account, to respond while there 
is still time to influence the outcome in a desirable direction and at a reasonable 
cost (given available or feasibly obtainable capacities). It can also proactively be 
creative in developing new opportunities in a changing environment. If forecasting 
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is not reliable, or is not utilized, there is little opportunity for setting priorities and 
the person or organization ends up reacting always to the most urgent rather than 
responding to the most important and/or where the best opportunities lie. 

Let me quickly go now from the purely theoretical to some practical 
illustrations of the need for study of future implications of several trends or events 
that impact Hispanics directly or indirectly. In the area of demographics, for 
example, we know that our population is large and growing both among the young 
and the older adults. We also know that more Hispanic women are entering the 
labor force. Without entering into the explanations for these trends, we need to 
understand their possible impact and implications for the Hispanic church. 

For example, the roles of adults in the family are changing, including that 
of grandparents. Raising kids is also changing. This is critical for Hispanics and 
our family ideology and practice as well as for the church. Economic consequences 
are also vast since living longer creates pressures on the availability and cost of 
health care services (almost half of our lifetime health care expenses take place 
in the last three years). There may be more need for activities for both children 
and youth growing in a different family environment. The same is true for older 
adults and working mothers. Yet the church will probably have less younger and 
middle age volunteers to do this work. It will definitely have implications on how 
the work is done in the local church and even for theological education’ for 
ministers. I wonder if there is anybody among us working on this. We can't afford 
to just watch it happen to us. 

Another important trend is in the area of technology, specially computers 
and information technology. Will our youth be able to participate fully and take 
advantage of the computer and related information-based technology given their 
usually poor schools and the fact that this technology is very capital intensive and 
subject to very rapid development and change? Will it lead to a growing gap 
between the "haves" and the "have-nots" now correlated to the "knows" and the 
"know-nots?" Will that be addressed by the Hispanic church and a new ministry 
emerge probably in coalition with other minorities and enlightened whites? Do we 
need to start advocating for a new human right: the right to know, the right to 
information? 

Two other quick ones. What about the trend in the judicial area to the 
"three strikes and you are out" approach? That will definitely put more of our 
people in jails for a long time. Do we need to develop strategies for ministry to 
these families under new conditions? What about the political arena? Does 
proposition 187 in California signify the peak of the anti-poor, non-white 
immigrant backlash or is it just the start of possibly even harsher measures? Did 
we see it coming? How do we react or respond? And I don’t mean just sending 
another resolution to the General Conference. (Sometimes it feels like we, also, 
have become an exclusively "resolutionary" church.) 

Even as we appreciate the power of forecasting to help us understand the 
reality towards which we seem to be moving, a number of caveats are in order. In 
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the first place, the business of interpreting the cause-effect relationship and future 
development of social trends is not an entirely objective exercise. Here, as 
everywhere else, the famous old sociological questions apply. What you see is 
conditioned by where you are looking from, whom you are looking with, through 
what instrument, when, what are you looking at, and what are you looking for. A 
recent example of this is a report I saw from an university social scientific center 
for one of our general agencies in which the assumption was made that diversity 
causes tension and racism in the denomination. One wonders how useful the 
information can be in that area with such an erroneous and racist assumption. 

A second caveat refers to the complexity of social forces that are under 
study. Some of what used to be called issues are now referred in some of the 
literature as "big messes." Areas such as environment, energy, and health confront 
problems which are global in nature, cut across several disciplines, and have 
developed over a long period. No single cause-effect relationship will be able to 
forecast credibly a future course or offer alternative approaches. We know some 
of the reasons and causes, some we speculate about, and some we simply don’t 
know. These are issues that affect both Hispanics and non-Hispanics, but not in 
the same way and to the same degree. The discussions around "environmental 
racism" have amply proven that. 

A simple exercise like the "Futures Wheel" reveals that when a particular 
social trend is pushed beyond its primary consequences to secondary and tertiary 
ones, problems and implications arise that could not have otherwise been logically 
traced on a direct line to the original trend. Unintended consequences have a way 
of showing up where they are least expected. The Frankenstein syndrome may still 
haunt us. To pretend otherwise is to mislead rather than to inform. 

A final caveat refers to the realization that there is no basy, direct path 
from trend identification, to projection, to determining impact and implications, 
to the development of strategies to react or to respond, and to select the right 
programs to bring about desired outcomes. Each of these steps has to be taken 
seriously and the proper methodology applied. The development of scenarios, for 
example, is a methodology that attempts to address this problem by conceiving 
future course of events and their consequences under alternative sets of 
circumstances. Still, the way for choosing between alternative scenarios is not 
always clear. We have to be on the lookout for the best clues which are the 
assumptions underlying the scheme. Still, they remain a helpful device to try to 
escape the inflexibility of some planning approaches. 

There are some futurists who, partly because of their awareness of these 
problems, seek to develop alternative ways of envisioning different futures by 
challenging the cause-effect /continuity paradigm on which the traditional approach 
rests. Increasingly one hears more about the application of the "chaos" theory 
which poses unpredictability as a feature of historical development (as well as 
physical or natural) and addresses complexity by suggesting flexibility in forecasting 
and in planning as the best approach. Proponents cite fondly the complexity and 
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unpredictability demonstrated by the so called "butterfly effect" that suggests that 
the flight of a butterfly in one part of the world can significantly affect the climate 
of a region of the world thousands of miles away. 

We started this paper by stating that the study of the future is critical for 
the development of a faithful and effective "pastoral." We continued by looking at 
ways in which futurists engage in their effort to forecast alternative futures and 
discussed some of the strengths and the weaknesses of that approach. If future 
studies provide us with most of the raw data we need, even if subject to the type 
of questions raised by my caveats, we still need some additional reflection on how 
we approach the task from our distinctly Christian theological perspectives. Allow 
me to start you along that discussion also. 


Christians and the Future 

The future as such is not necessarily a category that occupied a lot of the 
attention of the early church as reflected in the New Testament, at least in the 
contemporary linear sense of the term. The paradigm of continuity assumed by 
secular discussions of the future in our own time is challenged by the 
eschatological paradigm of discontinuity in Christian theology. The eschatological 
paradigm emphasizes the freedom of the Spirit to move and overturn the expected 
and the "already-settled." God is seen as making all things new; and this new is not 
a simple continuation of the old but a complete transformation. In fact, the new 
that is coming has already come and its first fruits are found first in Jesus and 
then in his people. 

The new is God's Reign, the new age bringing shalom and abundant life. 
And because it has already come, even if not yet fully realized, it revolutionizes 
our whole life. It evokes a response and shapes our discipleship in this life, even 
if it cannot be finally realized or brought about by ourselves and as a result of our 
efforts. 

While this understanding does relativize our human efforts, including our 
efforts to shape the future, it doesn't necessarily diminish their importance. The 
presence and pressure of God's Reign on this world and this history is such that 
a response in faith is called for. To the degree that the future we work for is 
consistent with God's future, God's Reign, then our work also has a future. 

The continuity between our efforts and God's future can only be 
confirmed eschatologically. Any efforts to claim a premature confirmation can only 
lead to the arrogant, intolerant crusade mentality of those who will impose their 
view of the future on everybody else regardless of the cost. 

For the Christians, the building of the future is a proleptic mission. The 
people of God in the church are to be and act as the first fruits of the new age. 
In doing so they anticipate what is to come in the power of Him who has already 
come and of the ever-present Spirit. 

The content of our being and doing as first-fruits of the Reign of God is 
always mediated by human, historical, penultimate structures. Because this is so, 
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the gap or the correspondence between the ultimate faith we proclaim in loyalty 
to God's Reign and the penultimate deeds of obedience resulting from that same 
loyalty can only be ascertained eschatologically. 

The tension between the two, the ultimate and the penultimate, 
proclamation and deeds, is a permanent feature of the human experience this side 
of the eschaton. And yet, we are not allowed to use that as an excuse for not 
making choices or taking sides in the effort to understand what makes for the 
preferable future and working to make it the probable future. 

We said that the building of the future for the Christian is a proleptic 
mission. It is also a diacritic mission (1 Cor. 12:10). It calls for discernment, for 
understanding and insight, literally for the gift of "judging" between spirits to see 
which belong to the new age that we anticipate, even if imperfectly. 

We are not totally blind in that effort. The Advent season reminds us of 
the One who came and lived among us in the flesh.* Our Protestant fixation on 
St. Paul has too often prevented us from taking full advantage of the powerful 
example of Jesus’ ministry to model out what the new age is about. Because Paul 
did not see Jesus in the flesh the corpus inspired by him appears at times to come 
perilously close to a tacit denial of the significance and relevance of the 
incarnation and specifically of Jesus” ministry. 

In Advent we remember the future that came to us rather than us moving 
towards it. Advent allows to see and feel the future as a source of hope and not 
of fear. It provides clues to guide-our diacritic mission and the power to shape our 
proleptic mission. Advent is both the symbol and the reality that the future is 
indeed, now. 
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Resumen 


El autor comienza aclarando qué es lo que puede ofrecer la disciplina de 
la "futurologia", y qué es lo que no puede ni pretende ofrecer. Sobre esta base, indica 
que la futurologia, más que sobre "el futuro", trata sobre los futuros posibles, 
probables y preferibles. Cada una de estas tres dimensiones lleva a distintas 
conclusiones y requiere distintas metodologías. Pero en todo caso, al tratar sobre los 
futuros posibles, probables y preferibles para el pueblo y para la iglesia hispanos, 
tenemos que recordar que hay una diferencia entre el paradigma de la discusión 
secular sobre los futuros, que da por sentada la continuidad, y el paradigma 
cristiano-escatológico, que se fundamenta en una discontinuidad radical. Por ello, 
para nosotros los cristianos la construcción del futuro es una misión tanto proléptica 
como diacrítica. En fin de cuentas, lo que los cristianos proclamamos y creemos no 
es tanto un futuro hacia el cual vamos como un futuro que viene hacia nosotros. 
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